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HOWITZER CREW ANTITANK FIRING TRAINING DESCRIBFD 
Moscow ZNAMENOSETS in Russian No 6, Jun 79 signed to press 21 May 70 pp 2-3 
[Article by Sgt N. Zuykov: “Tank in the Gunsight"| 


[Text] At a recent live-fire exercise our howitzer was assigned the mission 

of repelling an assault by “ageressor™ tanks in the main ari: of fire: Round 
Woods were on the right, and lone spruce on the left. I prepared a range 

card (Diagram 1) for my men’s fire control. Setting up observation, I reported 
ready. Soon bursts occurred around our gun position. The command “Gas 

masks" was given, and my men quickly put on their gas masks. I took position 
next to the gun layer so that my commank would be more clearly audible. “Ag- 
gressor" tanks appeared. They were moving at high speed along the road pass- 
ing by Oval Hill. I decided to knock out the lead tank first. 


Diagram 1 


Key: 

1. Oval Hill 

2. Round Woods 

3. Gun 

4. North 

5. Grazing fire range 
Signals: 


1. Radioactive contamination -- 
yellow flares 


2. Request for fire -- rec 
flares 
3. Cease fire -- green flares 
Symbols: 


l. 2 -- number of aiming 
12 point by bounds-sight 
setting (D=1200 m) 
Commander, Gun 2, Sergeant Zuykov 
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Aiming point 4, left 8, elevation up 4, lead tank,” i gave the command. 


Layer Pvt A. Mvasoyedov pressed his head to the rubber face piece. It was 
difficult to aim the gun precisely at a swiftly-moving target while wearing 
a gas mask. He executed several firm turns of the traversing handwheel. 


"Il see the target,” he reported and sighted to a midpoint on the tank. 


Turning in the proper lead and counting off the time to himself: “Thousand 
and one, thousand and two,” the gunner determined on the lay-off graticule 
target lateral displacement in two se:onds, and reported: "9-02 right.” 
Setting this correction in the opposite direction, Private Myascyedov 
proceeded to turn the traversing mechanism, carefully aiming the gun at the 
“agevcessor™ tank. 


"HE fragmentation. Fuze high explosive. Full charge.” 


The loader, Pvt A. Peskovskiy, thrust into the breech end a projectile, fol- 
lowed by a case with charge, and reported: "Ready!" 


At this time the target was located between aiming points 4 and 7. 
“Range 14, right 0-02, dead center, fire!" 


With his right hand the gunner set the designated range on the scale, and with 
his left hand, turning the traversing handwheel, brought the point of aim some- 
what ahead of the “aggressor” tank. When the sight was dead center on the 
target, Mvasoyedov fired. 


I peered through my binoculars: the target was destroyed with the first 
round. But the remaining tanks continued forward. 


"Tank on the left, range 8, 0-02 right, fire!" 


Once again the first round hit its target. We performed the mission with a 
high rate and accuracy of fire. This was the result of persistent training 
and numerous drills. I shovld like to related to the reader how we suc- 
ceeded in achieving such excellent results. Firing results depend on the 
gun crews proficiency and smoothness. Combat between gun and tank lasts 
only a few seconds. During this time it is essential to beat the tank in 
opening fire. In addition one must endeavor to hit the attacking tank with 
the first round. This requires a high degree of accuracy of aim and 
thorough consideration of all corrections. it is not easy to perform these 
actions, for a tank is constantly maneuvering and changing speed. Therefore 
it is a difficult task to hit it with the first round, a task which can be 
accomplished only by a well-trained crew all members of which function with 
excellent smoothness and coordination. The gun layer plays a particularly 
important role in successful performance of the fire mission. He should com- 
bine accuracy with swiftness, that is, the more aimed rounds he fires at a 
tank in a shorter period of time, the more reliably he will destroy the 
“aggressor.” Our gun's layer, Private Myasoyedov, is an expert at his job. 





A well-prepared Tange cara 1 J > acc wD 4 isn ci +* : : is > ' > « engdeAivo'l 


tu place as many reference points on this card as possible, with precis 
indication cf range. I determine che target's angie of appros from the 
ratio of target length to width. if on’y the front of the target is visible, 
or its apparent length is not greater than its wid -- tarzet aovement is 
frontal, amd the angle of approach is noc greater than 3}. Jf che oo- 
served length exceeds width by not more than threefoid, movement is oblique, 
and the angle of approach is 30-60°. When only the side of the target -s 
visible, cor its length exceedr width ~y fourfold more -- e target is 


in flank movement, and the angle of approach is greater than 60 


Of course it is difficult to determine speed of target movement by eve. We 
apply the following rule of thumb, however: when a target is moving he 
battlefield and is delivering fire, its speed w ilwavs be less than 20 kn/h. 
In all other cases speed may be greater. 


It is fairly difficult to determine a correction irget movement. in 
view of the fact that within erazing fire range the ar orrection is 
practically independent ot nge. Fi > regulations rv , 

averaged correction of 0-06 during target oblique an 
movement. Target dead center is always the point of ai 


. 
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= 

os 
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In order to hit the adversary with the first round, | taugh gun crew to 
introduce not averaged but more precise corrections. Ac tne advice of my 
platoon leader I prepared a diagram (Diagram 2) which indicated how cor- 
rections should be selected for various angles of approach anc speeds. For 
better memorization I placed on the diagram a anemonic formula: “winus two, 
plus two.” This means that the corrections specified in Gunnery Reguiations 
should be reduced or increased by 0-02 with a specified cha ve in target angle 
of approach and speed. Ali gun commanders in the unit begen using this 
diagran. 


We always fire at grazing fire range with a constant sight setting of 8 for 
our howitzer. For uniform aiming, we select the base of the tank turret as 
point of aim. It is also difficult to determine lead for the first round 
when firing at a range greater than grazing fire range. since in these in- 
stances one must precisely determine target lateral displacement during 
projectile time of flight and, in addition, one must introduce a correction 
for firing conditions. 


We calculate target Lateral displacement during projectile time of flight 
as tollows. The layer, spotting the target and sighting on the forward end 
of the target, determines on the lateral lead scale the amount of tareet 
movement in two seconds. The time is taken approximately, by counting to 
himself: “Thousand and one, thousand and two." This time was verified by a 
stopwatch during practice drilis, and deviation rawed from 0.1 to 0.2 
seconds. Projectile flight time of two seconds corresponds to a range of 
1,300 meters. I have a flight tim ible for all ranges, with the aid of 
which I correct the lateral displacement figure. For example, the layer 
reported: “0-02 right.” A range to target of 1,800 meters corresponds to a 
flight time of 2.9 seconds. Consequently the target lateral movement cor- 
rection would be 0-03 right. 
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Angle of approach 60° and more 


De 
Target movement correction 


Target speed up to 20 km/h 


Ob Lique 


Fiank 


6. 


4 
-~ 


Angle of approach greater than 45° 


7. 


3. 


Angle of approach approximately 90° 
Speed of target 20 km/h and more 


8. 


Angle of approach less 


than 


9. 











We also determine a tank's latera! ve 
when employing a panoramic sight. 


How do we-do this? The laver operates th traversin indwhs 

when the bearing scale reads »#-00, its the crossha 

of the target. Counting off 2 seconds and turning the benring 

he holds the crosshairs on the selected point. The target laterai ve i 
value will be equal to the bearing scale drum reading wi rr nd i 
plus or minus sign. I then determing © target movement mre mn wit 
the above method. The laver introduces It cl iz th « ing at 
brings the center bar dea: mter on the target 


Accuracy of the first round is also alfectex 
ditions from range table condit s. For exat e, ; 
10 m/s when firing at a range of 1,500 m, a pi . ] 
laterally 0-Ol. Therefore i add to the target Veen 
on for firing conditions with the proper sign. | have ileulate 
tat of approximate errors f evieti f firis 


My sum €t is continuing to hone its s De ting ro icient an 
slity performance of combat training tasks. 


COPYRIGHT: “Znamenosets™. 1979 














MOTORIZED INFANTRY SOUAD OFFENSIVE TRAINING DESCRIBED 
Moscow ZNAMENOSETS in Russian No 6, Jun 79 signed to press 21 May 79 p= 4-5 
[Article by Col G. Loktev: “Pressure and Resoluteness in the Assault"! 


[Text | Offensive success in modern combat is ac’sleved by means . skilled 
utilization of all weapons, ty resolute actions and swiftness of advance 

by the attacking force to the entire dopth of the adversarv's defense. The 
fundamentals of tnese actions are laid down at tactical «<<. which also 
involve the participation of noncommissioned officers. ¢ shail relate how 
Sac P. Sadchikov conducted a tactical drill (TSZ) on the «~ic “The Squad in 
che Attack.” 


The sergeant broke down the first training item (see diagram) into three 
elements: mounting and dismounting from BMP [Infantry Combat Vehicle]; ad- 
vance co final coordination line; dismounting from 8MP when standing and 

in movement. Since actions involving the first two elements are repeated 
several times at each drill session when equipment is taken into the field, 
the sergeant focused principal attention on working on the third element, 
setting up competition fo~ best achievement of the combat performance 
standard. 


Upon approaching the lone tree, the squad icader ordered his men to dis- 
mount and deploy into an extended line. On the whole the men executed the 
command correctly. There were some errors, however. Driver Pfc V. Shendakov 
halted the BMP abruptly. Rocket launcher gunner Pvt V. Urusov was thrown 
forward and banged his weapon against a metal projection. 


"Halting a combat vehicle in the attack when in the sights of antitank 
missiles and other weapons,” the sergeant explained, “should be brief, and 
at the same time smooth.” 


rfe Shendakov once again revved the BMP up to high speed. At the sergeant's 
command he aga'n halted the vehicle. This time he performed skillfully. 

But during deployment iato an extended line the sergeant was compelled to 
reprimand riflemen Pvts A. Grishchenko and L. Vorchakov. Taking up their 
positions in the formation, they maintained the proper spacing and direction 
of attack, but they failed to maintain observation of the “aggressor.” 
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Table (cont'd) 























2 3 4 
1. Squad advances Explain and demon- Listen to and 
to final coordina- strate procedure | memorize squad 
tion line mounted of squad ad- alll ae leader's explanations; 
on BMP, deploys vance, mounted on O66! wy rapidly advance to- 
into extended line BMP, to final co- A 1h Me gether with squad 
(50 minutes). ordination line, OA .! bhi leader to final co- 
procedure of dis- SY ordination line, driil 
mounting and SAS in speed and preci- 
deployment into & Aes 4 sion of deployment in- 
extended line. *-° 0 ee.- | to extended line. 
Organization of Explain first ve” *--* -| Briefing on training 
drill (10 minutes) training item and & “2,2 -¥ item and drill se- 
sequence of work- 2 2” “Iquence. Think over 
ing on it. Test presented question 
knowledge of and prepare to 
theory answer. 


Squad leader Sergeant Sadchikov 


Key to Diagram: 
l. Barn 3. Rock 
2. Squad 4. Squad leader 





‘When deploying into an extended line it is essential at the same time to 
reconnoiter hostile weapons and to deliver accurate fire on them," the 
squad leader critiqued, and ordered them to repeat the dismounting 
sequence. Machinegunner Pvt IL. Nikolayev won the competition on this 
drill element. The drill then proceeded with an intensified pace. 


Sergeant Sadchikov broke down into three elements the second training item -- 
crossing obstacles ahead of the forward edge of the battle area: squad 
forms into a column; men and BMP cross obstacle through cleared lane; 
squad deploys into extended line after crossing obstacle. The men quickly 
formed into a column and precisely assumed formation. It proved much 

more difficult for them to master crossing obstacles through cleared lanes. 
Some of the men forgot to deliver fire on the “aggressor” while moving, 

and moved too slowly. The squad leader focused particular attention on 
ensuring that the BMP, skillfully utilizing the terrain, offered supporting 
fire as the motorized riflemen formed up, advanced toward and crossed the 
obstacle. The sergeant emphasized that without this coordination one can- 
not count on success in battle. 


Working on the third training item, the sergeant briefly reiterated the 
modes of squad attack as a platoon element -- dismounted and mounted on a 
BMP. 











"For convenience in delivering fire and better use of the terrain," he 
stated, "mén in ar extended line can advance somewhat ahead or laterally, 
without disrupting the squad's overall attack frontage and without impeding 


the actions of adjacent elements. 


Sergeant Sadchikov then briefed his men on the tactical situation: "The 


forward edge of the battle area runs along a line as follows: remains of 


ld barn, A-frame pole, lone tree. The squad mission, functioning as a 
platoon element, is to attack the ‘aggressor’ dismounted in the direction 
of the A-frame pole. [Each man will be assigned an additione! mission in 
the assault phase. The machinegunmner is to advance on my teft, and the 


rocket launcher gunner on my right. Our platoon's ist Squad will be ail 
' c " 


tacking on the right, and the 3d Squad on the left. 


The sergeant then commanded: "Squad advance in the direction o 
pole -- forward!" 


wey 


| 4 toes 
the A-iLrame 


On this command the motorized riflemen quickly deployed into an extended 
line and moved swiftly forward in the designated direction, firing as they 
advanced. During this time the infantry combat vehicle was moving forward 
from one sheltered position to another and supporting the squad assault 
with fire from its gun, antitank missiles and coaxial machinepun. 


The sergeant instructed that the designated signal be given to indicate the 


first group of targets -- a hand-held antitank rocket iauncher and two 
waist figures. The squad leader deliberately took his time with giving the 
command to open fire, thus giving his men the opportunity to make te 


decision by themselves. Most of the men decided to open fire on the 

larger targets -- the waist figures, and only wach.ivegunner Private 
Nikolayev reported initial settings for firing at the rocket launcher. The 
sergeant remiided his men that the agiuad would be primarily destroying aggressor 
personnel armed with close-range antitank weapons, thus securing success- 
ful actions for the tank with which the squad was working in coordination. 
In this instance some of the men took into consideration not the degree of 
a target's threat but rather its apparent size. 


Suddenly a second group of targets appeared ahead -- an emplaced armored per- 
sonnel carrier, a recoilless gun in some bushes, and a waist figure target. 
Once again the men were given tne target selection initiative. This time 

the motorized riflemen performed correctly: the rocket launcher gunner 
reported initial settings for firing at the armored personnel carrier, the 
machinegunner and two riflemen -- for the recoilless gun, and a rifleman -- 
for the waist figure target. 


Shouting "Charge!" the squad continued the assault. 


The sergeant commanded: "Rocket launcher gunner, emplaced tank right behind 
the yellow bush; fire dead center, 5 -- fire!" 


Pfc Urusov dashed forward and, reaching a slightly-elevated point, prepared 
to fire from a kneeling position. He committed a seiious error, however. 











In his haste he had failed to note a sandy knoll hehind him, which 
threatened the rocket launcher gunner's safety. For this reason the 
squad leader ordered him to change his firing position. He was also 
forced to reprimand rifleman Pvt A. Pichugin, who had advanced too far 
forward and was impeding delivery of fire by the adjacent elements and 
hindering their maneuver. 


They had approached to a distance of 30-40 meters from the first trench 
of the defending force. Sergeant Sadchikov gave the command: "Ready 
grenades," and when they had closed to 25-30 meters -- "Grenades -- fire!" 


For the most part the men performed skillfully and intelligently. But the 
sergeant noted several errors. For example, rocket launcher loader Pvt 
Valiyy and ritleman Grishchenko halted after throwing their grenade, 

waiting for it to land, which they should not have done, for halting dur- 
ing an assault phase, even for a brief time, offers the enemy advantageous 
conditions for aimed fire. Having explained this, the squad leader repeated 
the drill in a reverse direction and once again ran the motorized infantry- 
men through the drill executing the command "Grenades -- fire!" 


The platoon leader, Lt V. Davydenko, walked over to the drill site. He 
lectured the men on techniques of combat in fighting trenches and communica- 
tion trenches and drilled the men on combat procedures. Finally the 
platoon leader presented a detailed critique of the exercise. 
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MOTORIZED INFANTRY TRAINING IN NUCLEAR ENVIRONMENT DESCRIBED 
Moscow ZNAMENOSETS in Russian No 6, Jun 79 signed to press 21] May 79 p 6 
[Article by Maj I. Zenov: "Without Unnecessary Relaxation of Demands" |] 


[Text] The motorized rifle company under the command of Sr Lt V. Semenov, 
having executed a night march, began preparation to attack. The tactical 
situation was complicated: the “aggressor" might employ "nuc ear" weapons, 
alongside conventional weapons, at any time. The company commander ordered 
his men to have their individual protective gear ready, to increase spacing 
between combat vehicles, to maintain careful watch in the designated sectors, 
and precisely and clearly to double warning signals. 


The motorized riflemen reached the final coordination line and dismounted. 
A mushroom cloud formed by detonation of a simulated landmine rose skyward. 
A "nuclear" strike had been mounted to the left of the company's axis of 
advance. 


"Flash on the left!" came the command. 
A red flare burst skyward, showering sparks. 


Instantly the motorized riflemen took the closest shelter, and the drivers 
halted their combat vehicles. Without delay the men put on their personal 
protective gear. Sgt S. Fedorov's men had the best time in meeting this per- 
formance standard. Pvts G. Shatrov and N. Rud’ were the fastest in putting 
on protective gear. But when they proceeded to cross the "contaminated" 
area, Shatrov's protective leggings suddenly slipped down. Having displayed 
excessive haste in executing the command, Shatrov had failed to tie the 

laces securely. Private Rud’ had also been careless. As he moved, the 
edges of his protective poncho came apart. He had not used the fasteners 
when securing the pins in fastened position, and they worked their way out of 
the holders. It was impossible quickly to correct this error while wearing 
gloves, but he could not remove them -- both the terrain and protective gear 
were “contaminated.” As a result two of the squad's men were out of action. 


When the enemy employs mass destruction weapons, it is important to act not 
only swiftly but also without errors. Any minor mistake could prove to be 
uncorrectable. If, for example, a rifleman fails to destroy a target in a 
combat situation, a comrade can back him up. If a soldier becomes fatigued 
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on a long forced march, a friend can give hima helping hand. It is no easy 
matter, however, to assist on contaminated terrain a person who has failed to 
provide himself reliable protection. 


The squad leaders bear considerable responsibility for training their men to 
perform skillfully in a complex situation. They should promp.ily point out to 
their men deficiencies in readying protective gear and explain the potential 
consequences of such errors. 


When conducting training drills, squad leaders must check the accuracy and 
quality of performance of all operations and should not permit excessive 
haste. If, for example, the squad leader fails to check to ensure that the 
fasteners on a soldier's poncho are properly lined up, folds will form and 
“toxic chemical agents" can penetrate through. Many such items are en- 
countered during training drills. 


[If squad leader Sgt S. Fedorov had explained all this to his men at training 
drills and had required that his men meet performance standards in a quality 
manner, they would have performed more confidently at the exercise and would 
not have made mistakes. 


The higher commander, evaluating the subunit's performance, issued scenario 
instructions: "Privates Shatrov and Rud' are disabled.” 


...The following scenario change was issued following the "nuclear" strike -- 
"Fires have developed in the stricken area." Combat equipment had ignited in 
the platoon operating close to ground zero, including Fedorov's squad. 


Personnel proceeded to neutralize the consequences of the “nuclear” explosion. 
The men worked resolutely and with initiative. Combat vehicle driver Pvt A. 
Chakun boldly engaged the fire and swiftly put out the flameswith a fire 
extinguisher. Pfc F. Voytukh and Pvt A. Gorobets poured sand on the flames. 
The other men also vigorously fought the fire with the aid of organic equip- 
ment and means at hand. The absence of the two men who had been disabled, 
however, had an effect on the performance of the entire squad. The company 
commander was forced to assign to assist them several men from the platoon 
advancing at the center of the formation. 


Having reestablished its combat efficiency, a composite group from the left- 
flank platoon took position in the company formation. The motorized rifle- 
men fought in their personal protective gear. Combining a swift frontal 
assault with a decisive attack into the “aggressor's” flank, they soon cap- 
tured his strong point. The company continued advancing. Upon completing 

its assigned mission it was withdrawn to the reserve for complete decontamina- 
tion. Personnel of a chemical defense subunit were assigned to assist the 
motorized riflemen. 


The company column arrived at the check and distribution point precisely on 
schedule. Here radiological monitor Pvt V. Braslavets determined the 
degree of "contamination" with the aid a contamination meter-dose rate 
meter. After this the platoon proceeded to the designated site for weapons 
and equipment decontamination. 
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The officers and noncoms organized competition between platoons and squads. 
All the actions of the motorized riflemen were rigorously monitored by 
their commanders and a CW instructor, who focused primary attention on the 
sequence and correctness of radiological decontamination procedures. 
Competition between the men of Sets S. Fedorov and ». Danchuk was partic- 
ularly fierce in equipment decontamination. Seeking to taxe over the com 
petition lead, the men worked at full effort. 


Sergeant Danchuk organized the job efficiently. le ordered the comba! 
vehicle to.be headed into the wind and that decontamination begin at the 
front of the infantry combat vehicle. When the men were working on the 
vehicle sides and rear, the wind did not blow “radioactive” matter onto 
then. 


First of all the motorized riflemen cleaned dirt and dust from the vehicle 
exterior surfaces. Then, utilizing special solutions, they proceeded to 
decontaminate vehicle interior surfaces. They particularly thoroughly 
washed out various recessed areas as well as those parts with which per- 


sonnel come into contact. 


Sergeant Fedorov, attempting to catch up with his rival in the final phase 
of the exercise, organized equipment decontamination somewhat differently. 


He divided h.:> men into two groups and proceeded to decontaminate the 
vehicle on both sides at once He did this supposediv to speed up the 
work pace. As experience shows, however, with this procedure the men 
frequently fail to follow the correct work sequence Therefore the company 


commander was right in ordering Fedorov to do everyching in the same 
sequence as was done by Sergeant Danchuk. 


When the job was finished Pvt ©. Stupnikov checked completeness of decon- 
tamination with the aid of a contamination meter-dose rate meter. Tne 
degree of equipment contamination now did not exceed the allowable level. 
The vehicles were sent on to the collection point. 


The exercise director totaled up results He noted that the company per- 
sonnel has successfully accomplished the mission. Sergeant Fedorov's 
squad, however, had failed to perform with adequate precision. Errors made 








by his men from the beginning of combat operations substantially complicated 


mission performance by the entire subunit. The officer drew attention to 
the fact that clumsy handling of protective gear can lead to serious con- 


sequences. Therefore it is essential thoroughiy to train the men to perform 


under complex combat situation conditions. 
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AIRBORNE ARTILLERY REPAIR UNIT DESCRIBED 
Moscow ZNAMENOSETS in Russian No 6, Jun 79 signed to press 21 May 79 p 10 


[Article by Gds Warrant Officer A. Tolkachev: “Location of Repairs -- The 
Field” |] 


(Text) A tactical exercise was in progress. After dropping deep behind 
“aggressor” lines, the subunit executed a swift march and reached the 
designated area. 


During preparation for live firing it was determined that one of the guns 
could not be fired -- the interlock lever was damaged. Artillery repair per- 
sonnel Gds Jr Sgt A. Nadtochiyev and Gds Pvt A. Sereda came to the rescue: 
under field conditions they ski!lfully and quickly repaired the damaged 
mechanism. The battery opemed ‘ire on schedule. 


The duties of airborne artillerymen are varied. They must skillfully 

ready for airlift heavy-drop platforms, guns, tractors, and parachutes, and 
must also hit targets accurately, skillfully care for equipment, and when 
necessary repair combat equipment with their own resources. 


It sometimes happens that while delivering fire a gun crew encounters gun 
malfunctions, such as: a case refuses to eject, the breech mechanism will 
not open, or the gun will not run out after recoil. Right on the spot, at 
the gun position, a gun crew member who also has the qualifications of a 
skilied artillery maintenance man, must correct these problems. Therefore 
considerable attention is focused on training gun crew members to double as 
gi repair personnel. 


Primarily assigned to this job are young soldiers who prior to induction into 
the military were employed in equipment maintenarme and repair. Guards Junior 
Sergeant Nadtochiyev, for example, had been a metal container fabricator, 
while Guards Private Sereda had been a gas and arc welder. Their occupa- 
tional experience enabled them to handle parts, assemblies and tools with con- 
fidence. 


The technical training of these specialists follows the line of theoretical 
and practical study of the design and operation of the gun and its mechanisms. 
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as well a8 acquisition of skills in spotting and correcting malfunctions. 
Young airbOrne personne! assigned to maintenance shop work acquire all 


these skills in a comprehensive manner. 


When a gun was brought to the shop for routine servicing and maintenance, 

gun crew r@pairman Cds Pfc Yu. Buyanov would work alongside the artillery 
repair personnel of the maintenance subunit, performing ail operations. We 
disassembled the howitzer's breech mechanism, and I briefed Buyanov in detail 
on possible malfunctions: “Let us assume that after the howitzer has been 
fired the breech mechanism refuses to open. This can happen, for example, 
when a broéRen firing pin becomes jammed or the cam spring has broken. Con- 
sequently first of ali we must remove the firing pin mechanism and strempt 

to open the breech mechanism manually. The broken spring must be replaced.” 


We also examined other malfunctions connected with the breech mechanism. 


Partial, and particularly complete disassembiy of mechanisms and asseubiies 
enables personnel rapidly to acquire a store of knowledge required when they 
work independently. For more thorough study of maintenance tec'niques we 
extensively employ visual aids and prepare technica: servicing and maintenance 
documentation. 


Direct participation in repairing a given assembly offers personnel the 
fullest knowledge. Private Sereda, for example, had ditficulty with ad- 
justment and installation of the howitzer's jack. Once gun with a malfunc- 
tioning jack was brought to the shop. Sereda was assigned to assist with 

the repairs. Together with the eun maintenance specialists he pinpointed the 
cause of the malfunction and then corrected it. When the (ob was over he 
said to me: “Now, Comrade Warrant Officer, I can disassemble, reassemble and 
install this assembly blindfolded.” 


As practical experience shows, gun crew members designated as gun repair per- 
sonnel perform intelligentiv and with ingenuity at field exercises in those 
rare instances when they are called upon to perform repairs. 


As artillery maintenance subunit specialists are discharged into the reserves, 
they are frequently replaced by personnel who received artillery repair and 
maintenance training while serving as members of a gun crew. In view of 

this fact, continuous training of new repair personnel Is conducted in the 
batteries. For example, when Guards Private Sereda was discharged into the 
reserves, Guards Pfc Buyanov was designated to replace him. Battery com- 
mander Gds Capt A. Shkitin had specified this replacement in advance. 


The occupational specialty of airborne artilleryman is an honorable and dif- 
ficult one. And those gun crew members who also serve as field gun repair 
personnel must be given part of the credit for the fact that delivered fire 
is always accurate and effective. 
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SELF-PROPELLED 122 MM HOWITZER DESCRIBED 


Moscow ZNAMENOSETS in Russian No 6, Jun 79 signed to press 21 May 79 pp 12-13 
[Article by Engr-Col Yu. Burtsev: Self-Propelled Howizer"] 


[Text] Modern ground forces are being equipped with increasingly more 
sophisticated military hardware. New artillery combat vehicles have very 
rapidly won universal recognition. In addition to great firepower, high 
maneuverability and improved off-road capability, these vehicles possess a . 
high level of combat readiness and reliable protection of crew personnel 
against modern-day weapons. They are capable of maintaining continuous 
escort of advancing troop formations and of successfully and swiftly per- 
forming various fire missions, while retaining a high degree of survivability. 


Our forces are armed with a self-propelled 122 mm howitzer mounted in a 
rotating turret on a high-speed tracked body. Equipped with modern communica- 
tions and observation tear, it can be effectively utilized both day and night. 
Its crew consists of a commander, gunner, loader, and driver. 


This vehicle is designed for operation in various climatic conditions, in 
rain and snow, as well as under heavy dust conditions. Its powerful engine 
provides good mobility, and a substantial fuel supply (550 liters) gives a 
capability to travel 500 kilometers without refueling. A tightly-sealed 
hull in combination with relatively light weight (less thn 16 tons) enables 
it easily to cross water obstacles. 


Thanks to its low ground pressure (approximately 0.5 kg/cm’), swamps and deep 

snow present no obstacle to this vehicle, while the rubber and metal link 

tracks enable it to reach highway speeds of over 60 km/h. The vehicle's 
small size in combination with light weight, as well as reduced ground 

clearance capability facilitate airlifting. 


The principal design elements of the self-propelled howitzer are the tracked 
chassis and rotating turret with mount, equipped with a traversing mechanism 
and mounted on the chassis with the aid of a ball-bearing race. The 

vehicle interior is divided into three compartments, placement of which is 
determined by design layout, with drive sprocket forward. Located forward 
are the engine compartment and driving compartment, which is located forward 
on the left side. The remainder of the hull is for gun accommodation, and 
together with the turret, forms the fighting compartment. 
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The turret is an all-welded structure, at the top of which is locats 
commander*s cupola with the commander's hatch, and on the right -- 
leader‘s hatci:- Firmly attached to the bottom of the turret is the turret 
mount, in which is accommodated the fighting compartment crew and pa 

the ammunition. The bulk of the fighting compartment is taker up by 
howitzer with the gun control equipment, ammunition ready racks, as vel! 
commander's, gunner’s and loader's stations. 


The 122 mm howitzer mounted in the turret embrasure, is intended for en 
g2ging hostile personnel and weapons located at a range of up to 15 k 

as well as for destroying hostile mechanized equipment within Line-of 
sight range. It can also be used to breach minefields and other obstacles 
Tne turret-mounted howitzer is capable of moving within elevation limits 
-3° and +70° and of traversing 360° together with the turret. No more ' 
two minutes are required to ready the howitzer from rraveling positior 
combat. Maximum aimed rate of fire is five rounds per minute. 


Mouuted on the howitzer barrel area muzzle brake, which absorbs a portion 
of the recoil energy during firing, and a bore evacuator, located midway 
along the bore. The semiautomatic vertical wedge type breech mechanism 
makes it possible to hold the projectile in the bore at any howitzer elev 
tion angle in the loading process, to release the firing mechanism and 
automatically to eject fired cases. It also recocks the firing mechanism i: 
case of a misfire. 


A cradle mounted in the turret on trunnions unites all howitzer elements 
into an integral whole and serves as a barrel guide during recoil and runou 


To protect the vehicle's crew from being struck by howitzer recoiling com 
ponents, during firing the breech is separated from the crew by a fixed anc 
a folding barrier. The folding barrier serves as a mounting location for 
the ramming mechanism and fired case deflector. 


The ramming mechanism not only speeds up the process of preparing each 
round for firing but also substantially lightens the loader's work. 


The turret is traversed with the aid of electric and manual drives. fh: 
electric drive is for turning the turret rapidly, while precise howitzer 

ing at a target is performed with the manual drive. The dual turret travers: 
drives appreciably improve howitzer fire maneuverability. 


A periscopic sight mounted in the turret makes [{t possible to aim thy 
howitzer both with indirect and direct fire. 


The normally-carried howitzer ammunition includes rounds with high explosive 
fragmentation and shaped-charge shells. In addition, the vehicle may a! 
carry smoke, star and leaflet shells, which appreciably broadens the range 
of the howitzer's combat utilization. 


The vehicle's fine maneuver qualities are based on its powerplant, trans 
sion, and reliable tracks and suspension. The engine is located in th 
middle portion and the transmission in the forward part of the vehicle, 
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Key to Illustration on preceding page: 


l. Pneumatic system 59. Instrumentation mounting 
2. Traveling position lock 10. Filter-ventilation unit 
3. Steering, clutch and ll. Hydrauiic equipment 
biake controls 12. Hydraulic recoil unit 
4. Final drive control 13. Cooling system housing 
5. Observation instruments 14. Intermediate reduction gear 
6. Engine preheating sys- it. Final drive 
tem 16. Drive sprocket 


7. Engine and final drive 
lubrication system 
8. Ammunition rack 





comprising the engine compartment. The engine and powerplant support sys- 
tems enable the vehicle to travel at an average speed in excess of WO km/h 

on unpaved roads and to negotiate grades of up to 35 degrees, plus other 
obstacles. The transmission provides excellent mobility and maneuverability, 
with a turn-in-place capability. 


For crossing water obstacles afloat, the same track drive is employed as for 
travel on dry ground. in addition, the vehicle is equipped with removable 
forward and rear hydraulic bladings, which increase speed afloat to 4.5 ka/h, 
as well as a breakwater shield, a radiator fence, an extensible air intake 
and an exhaust pipe cap. Water is removed from the vehicle's hull with the 
aid of a two-stage turbine pump. 


The vehicle contains an elaborate crew protection systen. 

Thus the 122 mm self-propelled howitzer possesses excellent fighting and 
operational qualities, which make this gun a modern, highiy-efficient and 
maneuverable weapon. 
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CAPABILITIES OF U.S. TANK COMPANY DISCUSSED 
Moscow ZNAMENOSETS in Russian No 6, Jun 79 signed to press 21 May 79 pp 28-29 


[Article by Col N. Nikitin: "U.S. Army Tank Company in the Attack (Based on 
Materials in the Foreign Press)" ] 


{Text} U.S. military leaders consider armored troops to be the striking 
power of the ground forces. Year after year the Pentagon generals not only 
increase their numerical strength (at the present time, based on the figures 
of the London Institute for Strategic studies, U.S. ground and armored forces 
alone total more than 10,000 tanks and almost 30,000 armored personnel car- 
riers) but are also improving their quality (by the beginning of the 1980's 
the improved XM tank and infantry combat vehicle are scheduled to be in ser- 
vice). 


The U.S. armored forces journal ARMOR states that U.S. armored forces include 
armored divisions, armored cavalry regiments and tank battalions, which con- 
sist of tank companies. 


In the opinion of U.S. military leaders, the tank company is the principal 
combat subunit of the tank battalion. It consists of a headquarters and 
three tank platoons (Figure 1) [omitted]. 


Company headquarters consists of two sections -- headquarters and maintenance. 
Headquarters section conta'’as 17 men: the company commander, deputy company 
commander, company sergeant major, sergeant for communications, sergeant for 
supply, three truck drivers, company clerk, and two tank crews -- eight men. 
The maintenance section contains 13 men. 


A tank platoon consists of five tank crews. The tank crew consists of the 
tank commander, gunner, driver, and loader. 


The tank company's basic equipment is described as follows: the M60Al tank is 
armed with a 105 mm gun, coaxially mounted 7.62 mm machinegun, and 12.7 mm anti- 
aircraft machinemn. he gn is stabileedin two planes. The tank contains a filter- 
ventilation unit, which produces overpressure inside the tank to protect the 
crew from radioactive substances. There is a dosimeter inside the tank to 
masureradiation level. The tank is powered by a 750 horsepower air-cooled 
diesel engine. Equipment for travel submerged provides a capability of cross- 
ing the bottom of water obstacles up to 5 meters in depth. 
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The M60A2 (M60A1E2) tank is a further upgraded version of the M60Al main 
battle tank and is designated to boost the firepower of units and sub- 
units equipped with M60Ali tanks. 


This tank uses the M60Al chassis; it carries a new turret with missile- 
gun armament: a 152 mm gun-launcher, a 7.62 mm coaxial~-mounted and 12./ mm 
antiaircraft machinegun. 


The M60A2 tank is equipped with a new fire control system, which contains 
an electrohydraulic weapons stabilization system (gun-launcher and machine- 
gun), as well as antiaircraft armament mounted in the comnander's cupola, 

a laser range finder and electronic ballistic computer. 


The gunner’s control console provides the capability of feeding in ranze 
data manually by the gunner and tank commander. 


The basic specifications and performance data of the M60A2 tank are as 


llows: weight fully loaded -- approximately 45 tons; crew -- 4: maximum 
thickness of hull armor -- 100 mm: ammunition carried: 33 rounds: power- 
plant -- 750 horsepower: top speed on highway -- 48 km/h; obstacle handling 
capability: maximum climbing grade -- 31°; ditch width -- 2.6 m; wall height -- 
0.9 m; ford depth without preparation -- 1.?2 m; emploving submerged travel 
equipment -- up to 5 m; range -- 450 km. 


We must emphasize that the Pentagon devotes much attention to developmen* of 
various models of new armored equipment. The United States has built an 
experimental model of a tank which has been assigned the designation XM. 
This tank has the following srecifications and performance data: weight 
fully loaded -- 52.6 tons, crew -- 4. The tank is armed with a 105 mm gun 
and two 7.62 mm machineguns (one coaxially mounted with the tank's gun), as 
well as a 12.7 mm antiaircraft machinegun (on the commander’s cupola). The 
1500 horsepower gas turbine engine produces a top highway speed of 72.4 km/h. 
Range is 480 km (360 km according to other figures). Length of tank without 
gun is 7.8 m, width 3.56 m, height -- 2.35 m. Obstacle haniling capabili- 
ties are as follows: gradient 39°, wall 1.06 m, ford up to 2 meters in 
depth. The possibility of arming the tank with a 120 mm smoothbore gun is 
being considered. 


In combat, tank subunits are assigned a leading role in achieving success 
both in the attack and in the defense. U.S. experts believe that the tank 
company in the attack is capable of mounting an assault on the adversary with 
its own firepower, of exploiting the results of mass destruction weapons 

use, of supporting attacking motorized infantry (infantry) with fire, attack 
and maneuver, and exploiting a successful infantry assault. In the defense 

a tank company can hold an occupied area independently or jointly with 
motorized infantry (infantry), and can mount counterattacks. The company 

is capable of conducting offensive and defensive actions under conditions of 
reduced visibility and at night. 


As a rule the tank -ompany operates as an element of a tactical group, that 
is, is reinforced with one or two motorized infantry (infantry) platoons. 
In addition one or two bridge-laying tanks, a mortar squad, an antitank 
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missile section, as well as combat engineers, CW troops and reconnaissance 
personnel can be attached to the tank company. Company actions are backed 
up by fire by supporting subunits. 


In the attack the tank company usually forms up in two echelons, with two 
tank platoons in the forward and one reinforced platoon in the second 
echelon. A single-echelon formation is also possible, as well as reversed 
arrowhead (arrowhead), and echelon right (left). Spacings between tanks and 
platoons are 50-100 mn. 


In the attack the company is given the direction of advance and an objective 
3-5 km deep in the enemy's defense. Shift to the attack is executed from 
march, from a concentration area, or from traveling configuration. 


When close mutual support between tanks and motorized infantry (infantry) is 
essential or when tanks do not have good firing positions for supporting 
attacking motorized infantry (infantry), tanks and infantry attack on a 
single axis. Motorized infantry (infantry) can attack on armored personnel 
carriers or dismounted. In the former case the armored personnel carriers 
advance behind the tanks by bounds, from one shelteral position to the next. 
In the latter case motorized infantry (infantry) may advance ahead of the 
tanks, between the tanks or directly behind them. Mutual support is 
provided, but at the same time the speed of tank advance is diminished, and 
they also become more vulnerable to fire from antitank weapons. 


With another mede, tanks and motorized infantry (infantry) attack on 
different, converging axes. This mode is usually employed when the adversary 
does not possess a strong antitank defense and when there is no particular 
need for maintaining close coordination. Here tanks can attack the ob- 
jective from one direction and the infantry (motorized infantry), usually 
mcunted on APCs, from the other. The element of surprise is ensured, which 
forces the enemy to disperse his fire onto two axes, and there is also 
improved speed and maneuverability of tanks and APCs. It is believed that 
one deficiency of this mode is the fact that one must select two axes for 

the attack, as a consequence of which additional difficulties in organization 
of control arise. 


if the adversary possesses a strong antitank defense and terrain conditions 
hamper tank operations (rivers, swampy areas, rice paddies, etc), tanks 
support the actions of infantry (motorized infantry) subunits with 
stationary fire, but only within direct fire range. 


In the attack tanks and motorized infantry (infantry) capture the objective 
working in close coordination. Tanks destroy enemy infantry and weapons, 

and demolish defensive works, while motorized infantry (infantry) destroy 

the enemy in close combat and protect the tanks from hostile antitank 

weapons fire. The captured objective is consolidated. If nuclear weapons 
are employed, the objective is usually not consolidated; tanks and motorized 
infantry (infantry) swiftly continue the advance for the purpose of exploita- 
tion or pursuit. 


In the defense a tank company may be assigned an area up to 1.5 km in 
frontage and up to 1 km in depth, in which platoon strong points are 
established. Usually the company is employed as a tank battalion element. 
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Main and alternate firing positions as well as sheitered positions nearby are 
set up for each tank. When the enemy attack begins, the company's tanks 
swiftly move out to their main fire positions and open fire. The company 
endeavors to hit the enemy with fire from all available weapons ahead of the 
forward edge of the battle area in order to thwart or halt the advance. If 
the adversary succeeds in penetrating the company's defense, counterattacks 
and withdrawal (when ordered by the higher commander) to alternate positions 
are undertaken. 


COPYRIGHT: “Znamenosets", 1979 
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COMMAND TRAINING OF YOUNG OFFICERS DISCUSSED 
Moscow KRASNAYA ZVEZDA in Russian 1 Jul 79 p 2 
|Article by Col P. Toropov: "Do Not Be Hasty With Reproaches”"] 


[Text] It will soon be time for a new complement of officers--military 
school graduates--to arrive at the units and subunits. Well trained and 
indoctrinated, as a rule they tackle their jobs energetically, and they 
confidently assume thier place in the ranks. But unfortunately something 
else happens sometimes. After a while, some young officers begin to display 
dissatisfaction in their work, their activity subsides, and they begin 
marching in place. The causes of such a decline may differ in each concrete 
case. But much depends on how well the officer was welcomed, how much care 
was shown toward him, and in what form official requirements were presented 
to him. 


I recall the following incident. A lieutenant who had served in the unit for 
several months submitted a request for transfer to any other job, or even for 
dismissal from the army. Naturally the young officer may have been a little 
too zealous at first. But, as it turned out later, the main cause was the 
subunit commander's tactlessness. He insistently reproached the lieutenant 
for slowness and poor occupational training. "He has an engineering diploma, 
but he spends hours on elementary problems," the subunit commander often 
repeated. "Whatever did they teach him at the school?" 


That this would cause offense to the lieutenant could be understood. His 
mood became known to the unit commander, Colonel V. Prudnikov. He decided 
to talk with the subunit commander and correct him. But the latter could 
not understand right away why he was being reproached. 


"What offense can there be?" he asked in disbelief. "True, yesterday I did 


lose control and perhaps told off the lieutenant more than I should have. But 
he made entirely unpardonable mistakes during a test exercise." 


"And yet you, with all of your experience, permit yourself to commit the 
grossest violations of what the regulations say about mutual relationships 
with subordinates," Vladimir Georgiyevich said. "Think well about what sort 
of impression this leaves in the lieutenant's consciousness." 
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This discussion occurred long ago. In those days I had just accepted my 
first subunit, and there were ways in which I even tried to imitate that 
same officer who subsequeritly earned the just reproach of the unit commander. 
He was a highly qualified specialist, and he was distinguished by his 
Occupational proficiency. But all of this did not come to him right away, 
Suddenly. He also had to learn from senior comrades. And now he was com- 
Plaining that today's young officers required a lot of work. I am sure he 
Simply forgot the difficulties of his own first steps. 


Moreover he took his first steps under the guidance of highly experienced, 
thoughtful commanders such as Vladimir Georgiyevich Prudnikov. It has been 
a long time since I have seen him, but even today I remember his patience, 
his ability to make a person feel comfortable with him, and to help him in 
time. He taught and indoctrinated us, the young commanders, with great tact- 
fulness and with respect for the individual's personality, ind he steered us 
away from mistakes. 


A junior commander's development, his assimilation of a new post, is a road 
that he has never traveled before. It demands considerabie effort not only 
from he who travels on this road. And when we hear complaints that a junior 
commander is timid in his first steps, we unwittingly wonder who is really 
at fault for this. Naturally, much depends on the officer himself. On his 
training level, diligence, and his ability to concentrate on what is most 
important and to devote himself completely to his work. 


But the role played by senior supervisors in the development of an officer 

is extremely great. Still, some subunitcommanders view lieutenzats who have 
just graduated from school as fully developed officers, ready to perforin 

their functional responsibilities faultlessly and efficiently. Such a comman- 
der does not: teach his subordinate; he only demands, upbraids, and punishes 
harshly. And the Lieutenant begins to act with increasingly greater constraint, 
sometimes going as far as giving up completely. Such was the case with the 
young officer discussed above. Incidentally after the way the lieutenant 
was being treated improved, and after they began teaching him more things, 

he quickly got on the right track. 


Patience, tactfulness, and the ability to maintain correct mutual relation- 
ships with the subordinate officers are sometimes lacking in recently pro- 
moted junior commanders. Such errors were typical of Captain A. Anisimov 
at first. Anisimov was an extremely diligent officer with a developed 
sense of responsibility. On accepting his subunit, he tried to transform 
it into an excellent subunit as quickly as possible. The passiveness of 
some officers, especially Senior Lieutenant V. Leushin, angered him extremely. 
Of course an experienced commander would have first concerned himself with 
improving indoctrination in the subunit, and he would have utilized the 
forms and methods of influence upon subordinates he had at his disposal. 
But Anisimov descended immediately to reprimands and even coarseness. 





Senior Lieutenant Leushin often turned to Captain Anisimov with personal 
requests which were met on occasion with unjustified denials. “It would 

be better for you to think more about your work,” the subunit commander 
wouid answer roughly, feeling the case to be closed. Thus it happened that 
he in a sense estranged from him a subordinate who was suffering serious 
problems in his work, depriving himself of the possibility for influencing 
him actively, for educating him, and for helping him correct the short- 
comings. All of this gave Leushin cause to complain to higher authorities. 


While commending Captain Anisimov's zealous attitude toward his work, the 
init commander and the chief of the political section helped him understand 
his errors and review his work style. And so things began to improve in the 
ubunit, it became an outstanding unit with time, and Anisimov was promoted 
to maj)Or. 


A commander's exactingness combined with concern for subordinates and an 
individual approach to their indoctrination produced success in Senior 
Lieutenant Leushin's story as well. He changed his attitude toward his work 
fundamentally, and he is now offered as an example of a good disciplined 
officer. And, in the unit commander's opinion, the main thing that Major 
Anisimov achieved was that he was able to establish correct mutual relation- 
ships with officers subordinated to him, and to achieve good morale in the 


collective. 


Patience, tactfulness, and thoughtfulness are especially important in cases 
where a young officer encounters serious difficulties in his work. This 
happened, for example, with Lieutenant A. Beysembayev. Immediately after 
school he was appointed to a guidance officer post. However, in more than 

2 years at such an important post he, a specialist, never did rise above a 
id class rating. He was transferred to another unit. His new commander 
tried to determine the causes of such stagnation in his first interview with 
the lieutenant. Could it be that the lieutenant was simply incapable of 
becoming a master of guidance? After all, not everyone is suited to such 
WOIK. 


"What difference does it make as to what I do, whether I am a guidance officer 

or a technician?" the lieutenant declared. But a certain sense of injury 

could be deduced from his words, as if he was not understood, or his words 
yuld not be evaluated properly. 


"Does it really not matter what you do?” the unit commander asked again. 


He thought it necessary to relate his own lieutenant’s years to the young 
officer. The lieutenant colonel also began as a guidance officer. He was 
awarded the Order of the Red Star for his assimilation of the new equipment 
and his success in combat and political training. The lieutenant colonel 
named the best guidance officers of the unit. They included Senior 
Lieutenant V. Sevast'yanov. 
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“He is your contemporary, incidentally,” the unit commander noted. “You 
should see how well he controls missiles. He is a specialist ist class. 


Lieutenant Beysembayev was appointed to the post of senior technician. 
Officer I. Boldyrev, the subunit commander, found on getting to know him that 
he was a capable individual. He suffered terribly for all mistakes, and he 
experienced true joy when he was successful, but he had never been conditioned 
to meticulous day-to-day work. What he needed was immediate successes, and 
without them the officer tended to give up. 


er 


The subunit commander worked out a plan for Beysembayev to raise his clas: 
rating, he monitored his work on the plan, and he provided help. The 

young officer at first perceived this as mistrust, an time to time 
Gisplayed obstinacy. But the commander's even, calm exactingness and his 
humanly sincere interest in raising Beysembayev's training level did their 
work. 

Once the lieutenant confessed to the subunit commander that he dreused of 
becoming a good guidance officer. But things did not go very weli for him 
at first. Thus during a field exercise the responsibilities of the guidance 


officer were given to a better-trained fellow serviceman. And so Beysembayev 
found himself on the sidelines. With time, furthermore, he lost his belief 
in his own strengths, and his ardor for the work cooled off. 


“There is hardly any future for me in this any more,” the lieutenant concluded 
his story in ill humor. 


"What do you mean, no future?” the subunit commander retorted. "Study with 
Senior Lieutenant V. Sevast’yanov. He has been *o the training range twice, 
and both times he completed his mission with an outstanding grade. And I'm 
sure that your work will be no worse.” 


After half a year Beysembayev raised his class rating and mastered the 
responsibilities of a guidance officer. He was accepted into the party, and 
he was elected secretary of the Komsomol bureau. aAndhadc not the subunit 
commander displayed tactfulness and patience, limiting himself to making a 
show of only the young officer's shortcomings, even Baysembayev may have never 
found himself, never been able to develop his best qualities and endowments. 


A refusal to compromise, high exactingness, and the arility to correctly 
structure mutual relationships with subordinates, to persuade them that the 
work assigned to them is within their means--this is the arsenal with the 

help of which Officer Boldyrev finds the approach he must take toward each 
subordinate. It sometimes happens that young officers who had grown lax in 
their work are transferred to the subunit. And almost each of them leaves for 
i promotion. How can we explain this? Naturaily by a competent approach to 
them by the commander, a master of indoctrination. WNo one has ever heard a 
rough word from Boldyrev, or excessive warnings or reminders. A favorable 








moral-political climate has taken a firm hold over the subunit. Credit for 
} 


this belongs to Officer Boldyrev and to the party and Komsomol organizations. 


the subunit’s successes are self-evident. It has held on to the out- 
standing title for many years in succession. 


he experience of such masters of indoctrination as Officer Boldyrev deserves 


attentive study and introduction. This would be an important precondition 
for improving the command qualities of our officers. 
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COMPLAINT ABOUT OFFICERS* QUARTERS DISCUSSED 
Moscow KRASNAYA ZVEZDA in Russian 1 Jul 79 p 2 


[Article by Col V. Nagornyy, Group of Soviet Forces in Germany: "A Residence 
Hall Without a Landlord") 


[Text] The first thought that comes to mind on visiting the officers’ and 
warrant officers’ residence hall of this tank regiment is joyless: There is 
no landlord here. It is a well constructed building, but it gives off an air 
of carelessness and abandonment. An old, bow-legged billiard table huddles 
like an orphan against the wall of a spacious corridor, and the cracked 
window panes give the impression of the aftermath of a blast wave. Dirt is 
everywhere. One unwittingly comes to sympathize with the group of authors 

of the letter to KRASNAYA ZVEZDA who decided to, so to speak, “clean house"-- 
to complain about the mismanagement of their quarters. 





And in fact we could in part understand the complaints of the young officers 
and the warrant officers: Normal rest was simply unimaginable in the 
conditions afforded to them, due to absence of the necessary communal con- 
veniences. It had been a long time since the showers worked in the residence 
hall, there is no drying roam, am there is even no place to heat up some tea. And 
so it was that I came to be taking with officers I. Mokin and N. Baskayev, 
beginning my questions with the invariable "“Why?". 


It is notewirthy that answers had been p~epared for all of my questions: 

"Cold in the rooms? That's not our fault--someone else is responsible for 

the heating.” “No bath? We'll look into it...." It became clear from such 
assertions that the regimental command had long been aware of the absence of 
elementary order in the residence hall, and that it had done absclutely 
nothing for just as long to relieve the people of their personal inconveniences. 
The situation deteriorated to the point of being funny. At the very peakof 

the cold season the people responsible for the heat--the neighboring motorized 
rifle subunit--turned off the heat supply to the residence hall. Being per- 
suaded that they could freeze to death quite easily, the residents of the 
long-suffering building displayed reciprocal initiative. Capitalizing on 

the fact that the transformer house, which they shared in common with their 
neighbors, was on the regiment's territory, they cut the power off from their 
neighbors, and the motorized riflemen hoisted out a white flag. 
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Ana so it 1S with everything. The officers have to display a certain amount 


of “resourcefulness” to find a place to wash up, heat up a glass of hot water, 
or dry clothing after a rain. Making do in this way is hardly a benefit 
to anyone. The follow ng fact also eloquently attests to the inattention 


toward the regiment's bachelors. Sometime ago Major N. Baskayev was ordered 
by his superior to find a place to house participants of a supply platoon 
commander rally. Baskayev could thing of nothing better than the residence 
hall’s break room for this. 


This, specifically, is basically everything that could be said about the letter 
Signed by senior lieutenants S. Yakovlev and V. Kozin, Lieutenant A. Grushko, 
Warrant Officer A. Karpovskiy, and others. However, when I said that there is 
no landlord, I am referring not only to those who put the roof over their 

veads but also the residents themselves. In the end, maintenance of order 

im the residence hall and creation of cozy conditions are things for which 

they themselves are responsible, since the young men are a little too old to 
need nurses to make their beds and sweep away their cigarette butts. 


I walked into the room occupied by Lieutenant A. Siukhin and his comrades. 
Bedding was scattered over the beds, work clothing was dumped in a corner, 

and the cabinets and shelves were choked with litter. The back side of the 
door bristled with nails substituting as hangers, and the floor was littered 
beyond all propriety. “Does this mess really not bother you at all?” I 

asked Siukhin. The young officer, who had graduated from the military school 
a year ago, answered my question with a question with astounding indifference: 
“Where am I going to find the time to clean up?” Thus it becomes clear: 
Neither he nor the other residents ever learned to adhere respectfully to the 
rules of socialist community. None of these people, who normally work with 
equipment and with metal, would allow themselves to secure a loose handle, re- 
pair a tap that they themselves had damaged, or lift even a finger to keep 
their home clean and in order. 


Thus we find that through "friendly joint effort,” the young officers and 
warrant officers transformed the residence hall into a field camp with the 
sondonement of the unit command. 


"But what can we do?" Mokin, Baskayev, and other officers in the regiment 
asked me. The people in the residence hall were “an incorrigible mob” that 
would respond to nothing--neither admonitions nor stiff measures. But 
everything I saw forces me to conclude that no one has ever interested him- 
self sincerely in the quarters of the young officers. Sometimes someone 
would make a little noise aleout the refuse in the rooms, but it would not go 
any farther. And to make matters worse no one has ever bothered to subject 


the lieutenants and warrant officers to careful indoctrination. 
Among the numerous residence halls I uave visited in my business trips, most 
of them give off a homey coziness ali tne time. Moreover the interiors of 


some of them could even astound the administrators oi good hotels. What is 
the “secret"? There is none. The people are simply indoctrinated in the 
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Spirit of an understanding and a respect for the rules of communal isvings. 
They take care of their quarters in the way that a good property owner takes 
care of his own home. The residence hall in which officers and warrant 
officers subordinated to Lieutenant @lone] 8- Volkov Live cases to mind as an 
cxample. 


Each room here is intended for two people. Everything in the rooms fits, so 
to speak--a print here,a statue there, flowers, or a girlfriend's snapshot. 
Inexpensive but beautiful furniture adds to the harmony. And, of course, 

the eyes are pleased by the cleanliness. It is evident in both the living 
spaces and in the places used by the lieutenants to take showers or heat a 

tea pot after returning from field exercises. And, incidentally, the 
possibilities these people enjoy are precisely the same as those of the tank 
regiment from which the complaint to the editor was sent. The way these 
possibilities are utilized is another matter. Galina Vasii’‘yevna Kushnirenko, 
the superintendent of the residence hall, notes with satisfaction: 





“We have good kids, clean and careful. And there is order in everything-- 
how could it be otherwise? Messiness is simply not tolerated here.” 


The authors of the letter to the editor were right: Their residence hall has 
long needed an overhaul. But I am sure that this is not all it needs. It 
also needs good, thoughtful landlords, without which the place wili always be 
cold and uncomfortable. 
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CONDONING OF BAD LANGUAGE CRITICIZED 
Moscow KRASNAYA ZVEZDA in Russian 1 Jul 79 p 4 
[Article by Capt Justice V. Balyabin: “Reliance on Authority Would Be Better") 


[Text] Following a discussion at one of the subunits of our garrisons I was 
detained by a group of servicemen asking questions of me. And suddenly swear 
words drifted to my ears. Not far away, Private V. Kabalin was telling some- 
thing to a friend, and apparently for greater persuasiveness he “colored” 

his speech with X-rated language. Of course I immediately admonished the 
soldier, but I was amazed by the the fact that his behavior elicited no re- 
action from either his fellow servicemen or Warrant Officer V. Feshchuk, 
Private Kabalin's direct supervisor, who was present at this moment. I turned 
to him for an explanation of his “position of nonintervention.”" 


Alas the warrant officer was not predisposed to approaching such violations 
by his subordinates so directly. His way, he said, was to educate the indi- 
vidual, to broaden his outlook, to raise his overall culture. Well, what 
can I say, his thoughts were right, and it is a pity that this work had not 
yet produced the desired results. But do surrounding individuals really 
have to wait patiently until the foul-mouthed man “absorbs a little more 
culture,” and until such time ignore his statements, ones which diminish his 
own worth and insult others? 


The reason for the condescending attitude exhibited by some supervisors 
toward people who use “strong” expressions--and unfortunately Warrant Officer 
Feshchuk is not alone--lies, in my opinion, in their insufficiently accurate 
understanding of what military discipline means. As we know, it is defined 
as “strict and precise compliance, by all military servicemen, with the order 
and rules established by Soviet law and military regulations.” To some 
people, however, the reference to law in this Jefinition remains hazy: A 
person opens up the regulations, and he can find nothing in them concerning 
the culture of our speech. This is understandable: The regulations make 

use of concepts of greater generality--"respectfulness,” “self-control,” 

and so on. Meanwhile the culture of communication among citizens is 
reflected in much greater detail in our laws. 
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For example the commander should know that swearing in a public place--that 
is, wherever people can hear--is nothing less than petty hooliganism, which is 
punishable by arrest from 10 to 15 days, corrective labor, or a fine. In the 
military, this would mean application of the rules of Disciplinary Regulations 
to the guilty individual. Moreover, according to the law a person making 

the appropriate decision to act against such a violation must not display 
the vacillatton I observed in Warrant Officer Feshchuk. “On establishing 

the fact of petty hooliganism,” we read in a ukaze of the Presidium of the 
USSR Supreme Soviet, “a peoples judge (a commander or a chief in the army-- 


V. 3.) mast subject the violator to one of the penal measures....” Subject! And 
he does not sit around thinking about ways to improve the morals of the 
foul-mouthed individual. The thinking should have been done before the subor- 


dinate committed the violation. Of course, the individual will have to underg 
indoctrination after he is punished as foreseen by law as well. 


As we can see, our commanders have many possibilities for precluding the 
incorrect behavior of subordinates. Nothing more need be said: Persuasion 
is the principal method of their day-to-day work with people. But when an 
individual displays open disrespect toward fellow servicemen and toward the 
military collective, the power of discipline must be applied as well, since 
now that the culture of the Soviet people is rising, all sorts of amoral 
phenomena, to include bad language, are becoming more and more intolerable. 
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IMPORTANCE OF LOGISTICAL SUPPORT DISCUSSED 
Moscow KRASNAYA ZVEZDA ii Russian 3 Jul 79 p 2 


[Article by Army Gen S. Kurkotkin, USSR Deputy Minister of Defense, Chief, 
USSR Armed Forces Rear Services: “Careful Management--A Command Quality”) 


[Text] “Dear Editor! 


"Several months ago I was appointed company commander. I 
am proud of my position, and I try to put my spirit into 
the work, but things are still not always coming out as 
they should. My responsirilities have become much broader. 
Among them there are those which I had never encountered 
before. They are concerned with management of the 
company's housekeeping. I am encountering the griatest 
difficulties in this area of my activity. 


“How big a place should housekeeping problems occupy 
in a commander's work, and what does it mean to have, 
as they often say, administrative know-how? I wouid 
like an experienced military administrator to answer 
these questions, which should be of interest to many 
young officers, in the newspaper.” 


Sr Lt V. Komaristov, 

Tank Company Commander, 
Order of Lenin Trunsbaykai 
Military District 


Senior Lieutenant V. Komaristov's letter raises serious, vitally important 
questions. Thinking over them, I recalled an incident in a certain 
tactical exercise. 


During this exercise I came to know a young gunnery oificer--the commander 
of a reconnaissance subunit. He had distinguished himself back before the 
beginning of active operations, having gathered valuable information on the 
Simulated enemy. I decided to visit the observation post from which the 











soldiers were abl2 to acquire this information. And so I found myself at 
the forest edge. One could get here, the observation po: *y on foot 
over the virgin snow. The scouts--a sergeant and a private -..ade competent 
use of observation instruments and a radio set, and they managed their 
documents well. They respondedto my questions clearly. But when I asked 
how hot food was delivered to them, nothing but silence followed. It turned 
out that they had received neither breakfast nor lunch. This was mainly the 
fault of the subunit commander. 


Later, insulated containers of both the former and the iatter appeared here. 
It is a pity that this did not happen until a senior supervisor had to 
interfere. Attempting to excuse himself, the gunnery officer cited his 
forgetfulness. I must confess that the ease with which he made his excuse 
Significantly shook my initial good impression of him. Yes, he competently 
organized his combat work, his observation of the simulated enemy. But is 

it no less important for victory in battle to set up normal living conditions 
for subordinates in the field, to insure Maintenance of their strength and 
health? After all, a subunit must be ready to operate in the field for not 
just a day or two, but for as long as the situation would require. 


I am, of course, talking about a particular case, but even it persuasively 
demonstrates the mutual relationship existing between personal needs and the 
combat readiness and battleworthiness of a subunit. Much was said about this 
mutual relationship, in its broad interpretation, at the All-Army Conference 
on Improving the Personal Conditions of Troops, held in December 1977. When 
it comes to personal needs, nothing is unimportant. CPSU Central Committee 
Politburo Member, USSR Minister of Defense, Marshal of the Soviet Union 

D. F. Ustinov emphasized in a speech at the conference that we must organize 
the work in such a way that no matter what the conditions, the soldiers would 
always have a place to warm themselves up if it is cold, and to gain shelter 
from the heat, a place where they could eat normally and spend their time in 
cultured pursuits. 


Analyzing the so-called “housekeeping” responsibilities of a company commander, 
we begin to see how much depends upon him. Whatduties are imposed on a 
commander by the USSR Armed Forces Internal Service Reguiations? 


One example of his responsibilities is that he must insure that all company 
personnel receive their prescribed rations on time; he must show concern for 

the personal needs of his subordinates. This is precisely the responsibility 

of the regulations which was not fulfilled by the commander of the reconnaissance 
subunit discussed above. 


Many of the official responsibilities pertaining to internal management of a 
mpany are directly associated with maintaining the subunit's combat readiness. 
A commander is obligated, for example, to monitor the condition and correct 
operation of all residential and nonresidential buildings allocated to the 
company, to maintain accounts on materiel, and to organize timely acquisition, 
correct use, preservation, and technical maintenance and repair of armament, 





combat and other equipment, barracks inventory, ciothing equipment, and other 
Supplies. Consider furthermore that the subunit's readiness for action in 
response to an alert signal, for performance of a mission, depends on the 
order of the barracks, and on availability of all authorized forms of 
property. 


But there is also a relationship of a different order between combat readi- 
ness and personal needs. Well organized personal services, exemplary order 
in the barracks, and prompt and good solution of housekeeping problems 
create a mood among the personnel which promotes effective combat training 
and sensible use of time and materiel. The barracks must be a place of 
rest and cultured leisure for the soldiers, a center for indoctrinating 
them in the spirit of communist community. And who besides the company 
commander should concern himself with this most of all? 


Many years of service have persuaded me that even a commander who has an 
outstanding knowledge of military affairs will never achieve much in the 
training and indoctrination of his subordinates if he fails to delve into 
personal needs, if he does not know how to objectively manage the internal 
life of the subunit and unit. On the other hand commanders who have studied 
troop housekeeping deeply, delved into the needs and demands of the sub- 
ordinates, and personally ascertained that they are receiving everything they 
are supposed to. have enjoyed high results in other areas as well. 


My years as a lieutenant in the Transbaykal come to mind. Colonel V. Grachev, 
the commander of our tank brigade, spent many days and nights on the training 
grounds in an effort to raise the tactical and military-technical training 
level of his personnel. At the same time he devoted a great deal of attention 
to housekeeping, to personal problems, and he did not subdivide his respon- 
sibilities into those of greater and lesser importance. He felt that neglect 
of any link would reduce the effectiveness of the work as a whole. I remember 
how once before one of the exercises he personally checked to see whether 

or not everyone in the company had been supplied a double set of warm foot- 
cloths. Not everyone had received them, it turned out. I do not know what 
Colonel V. Grachev said after this to the company commander behind closed 
doors, but the lesson we all learned that day will never be forgotten. 


Does it make sense to talk about foot-cloths, a commander might ask, when he is 
responsible for equipment embodying the latest achievements in mechanics, 
electronics, and automation? Yes, equipment must be cared for as you would 
your eyes. But after all, a soldier that is not shod as required is not ready 
for combat. And is a person up to studying if he must stamp his feet to keep 
warm in a frost? 


[ also recall the commander of the IV Guards Tank Kantemirovskiy Corps, in 
which I had served during the war--General, end presently Marshal of Armored 
Troops P. Poluboyarov. No matter how complex our situation was, the corps 
commander never forgot to see if the tank crews got everything they could 
get under these conditions, if they were well fed and clothed, and if every- 
thing had been done in the subunits to restore the strength of the people 
before combat. 
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During the war years the soldiers often referred to the commander as “the 
old man." This endearing term was applied to officers who were strict and 
sometimes even harsh, but ones who showed concern, who delved into the 
personal needs of the troops and the living conditions of their subordinates. 
Subunits and units headed by such commanders fought well, and they distin- 
guished themselves by their unity and high spirit of combat. 

Properly organized personal services and rest for the personnel acquire 
special significance today. After all, now that the units are saturated 
with modern weapons and combat equipment, and now that the missions facing 
the troops have become more compiex, the servicemen must exert greater 
psychological and physical effort. 


Our party and the Soviet government devote tremendous attention to improving 

the personal life of the troops. Visiting the units and ships, Comrade L. I. 
Brezhnev invariably asks about the personal life of the troops, about how 

well their spiritual and material needs are satisfied, and he advises commanders 
to display maximum concern toward people performing difficult military 

service. 


Where does an officer acquire the traits which Senior Lieutenant V. Komaristov 
refers to as administrative know-how? In practical work. Including in his 


position as company commander, which is associated with a broad range of 
"housekeeping" responsibilities. 


It is very important for a young officer to gain a deep understanding of 

each of these responsibilities, to recognize the real significance of their 
exemplary fulfillment to the life of the subunit. For example the company 
commander is obligated to maintain accounts on ammunition, fuel, and other 
materiel, and to check the company's accounting data with the regimental 
records each month. The attitude taken toward this responsibility may vary: 
One commander might feel it to be purely paperwork (placing emphasis only on 
keeping the documents in order), while another would look at the accounts as 


food for serious analysis. Had the subunit consumed ammunition, fuel, 
Simulation resources, and other materiel with maximum benefit to combat 


training? There is something to think about here. Another company might 
find it. difficult to achieve a satisfactory grade in a final inspection, even 
though it had consumed less materiel than an outstanding company. Thus would 
it be right for a commander to believe maintenance of accounts to be just a 
formal pursuit? In this case the economic aspect of the matter is Fused to- 
jether with the capabilities of the lesson ieaders to teach, with the quality 
and effectiveness of the training process, and with the competitive effort 
being made now to strike the target with the first round and to control combat 
vehicles expertly. 


The CPSU Central Committee's Decree “On Further Improvement of Ideological 
and Political Indoctrination” obligates us to multiply the traditions of the 


army and navy, service in which is a remarkable school of labor and military 





Skiil, of moral purity and bravery, and of patriotism and comradeship. Im- 
proving the political, military, and legal indoctrination of the personnel, 
the officer must remember the great educational influence of keeping the life 
of the subunit normal. 


It 1S important for a soldier to be attracted by the coziness of the Lenin 
Room, for him to see ideal order in the sleeping quarters, storehouse, and 
drying room, and in all other rooms of the barracks, such that he would 
maintain the desire to respond to this concern shown toward him with 
diligence and zealousness in his work. Much will naturally depend on how 
purposefully the platoon commanders, the company master sergeants, and the 
Komsomol organization work to improve the personal life of the soldiers in 
the subunit. The competition between platoons, detachments, squads, and 
crews for exemplary appearance and for the best maintenance of all forms of 
property is a great source of inspiration for maintaining strict internal 
order. 


Senior Lieutenant V. Komaristov writes about difficulties he encounters as 

the company’s housekeeper. It is a good thing that the officer is anxious 
about this. This means that he will not relax until he acquires the needed 
experience, until things are set up as required by the regulations. Senior 
Supervisors and vrvice specialists must also concern themselves with the 
difficulties exp..ienced by young subunit commanders; they must help them 
solve concrete problems, and teach them correct administrative practices at 
rallies, in demonstration drills, and in the course of personal communication. 


[t is very important for an officer desiring to develop successfully to learn 
how to manage the internal needs of a subunit competent]v. After all. 

every subsecuent post he holds will be associated with an even broader range 
»f problems concerned with the personal needs of subordinates. A commander 
is a political, military, and an administrative leader. He must be deeply 
competent in economic problems as well, which, as was emphasized at the 
November (1978) Plenum of the CPSU Central Committee, are now acquiring 
special significance. 


We are now at the peak of summer combat training. Day and night, Soviet 
soldiers are improving their skills and performing complex combat training 
missions. To competently organize personal services in each subunit means to 
create the conditions for quality fulfillment of intense training plans and 
programs and socialist pledges, and for maintenance of high combat readiness. 
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EFFECTIVENESS OF POLITICAL INDOCTRINATION EVALUATED 
Moscow KRASNAYA ZVEZDA in Russian 3 Jul 79 p 2 
[Article by Col B. Pendyur: “Dictated by the Times") 


(Text] From the work experience of the propaganda 
and agitation section of the Political Directorate 
of the Red Banner Transcaucasian Military District. 


This article was approved for publication more than half a year ago but its 
actual publication had to be postponed in view of significant circumstances. 
The fact is that just after the November (1978) Plenum of the CPSi Central 
Committee the agitation and propaganda section of the Transcaucasian Military 
District Political Directorate initiated work on a certain interesting idea, 
which required several months. It is with this idea that I would like to 
begin my story about some aspects of the section's work. 


As we know, the plenum carried on an intense debate on problems concerning 
the quality of political information supplied to laborers, and the effective- 
ness with which it is transmitted. Naturally this encouraged the district's 
political directorate, and, in particular, the propaganda and agitation 
section to once again critically evaluate the state of affairs in this im- 
portant ideological area here in the troops. At the beginning of the new 
training year the political directorate's personnel visited the units and 
formations to study this issue. On summarizing their observations they 
revealed some shortcomings rather vividly. for example interpretations of 
news reports from our country and abroad were always somewhat late. Analysis 
of long-range plans for mass political work in many subunits revealed that 
the topics of political briefings tended toward problematic and highly 
general issues, typical of propaganda lectures. This also could not but have 
an influence on effectiveness. In order to check .ts observations the 
propaganda and agitation section decided to conduct some research in one of 
the troop units. A questionnaire was drawn up for the personnel according to 
a specially developed procedure. The responses showed that a significant 
number of the soldiers felt the need for more effective, timely, topically 
diverse oral political agitation. It was also found that much broader use 
could be made of the mass media. 
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In January of the present year the propaganda and agitation section wrote 
Out several proposals aimed at upgrading the quality and effectiveness of 
political information. These proposals concerned the planning of political 
information, and they imposed stricter requirements on the choice of 
personnel to conduct political briefings, and on the nature and content of 
training seminars with this category of propagandists. It was recognized 
Sultable to mandatorily conduct, no less than once every 2 months at 
battalion level, a question-and-answer evening on political topics, to in- 
clude, in addition to the “Time” program, the television program “Today's 
World” (the first edition) in the daily agenda, and to broadcast tapes of the 
"International Diary” program daiiy during lunch over the local radio broad- 
casting system. 


These and a number of other measures were to be introduced into the present 
political information system. That was the plan, but who could guarantee 

that the measures were sufficiently grounded? After all, these measures did 
call for a break, be it even insignifica. from traditions that the people 

had followed for years in both their practical work and their way of thinking. 
Sometimes in such situations, where we rely only on intuition and our own 
experience, it is difficult to predict all of the consequences. The seriousness 
of the ste; to be taken was well understood in the propaganda and agitation 
section, and this is why all were unanimous in rechecking the correctness of 
their conclusions experimentally. 


The appropriate work was done in that same military unit. The officer 
executive staff was acquainted in special briefings with the content of 

the experimental program and with the changes and additions that were to be 
made in the information system. The political directorate personnel watched 
the first steps taken by the organizers of mass political work especially 


carefully: They helped them plan and master the best techniques for conducting 
question-and-answer evenings on political topics, and they devoted much 
attention to improving the content of political information. They made sure 


that current events were commented upon both more efficiently and more 
rraphically, persuasively. In a word, it was only after everything was made 
ready that the political driectorate personnel transferred the organizational 
functions to the regiment's officers, retaining the right of overall supervision. 


Three months later the propaganda and agitation section submitted a second 
yuestionnaire to the personnel. The procedure employed in this case was the 
same as with the first questionnaire. This was done to permit comparative 
analysis of a number of the indicators. As a result the section was able to 
reveal a significant rise in the interest shown by the people toward oral 
agitation. 


unit commander and the political workers also gave a favorable evaluation 
to the results of the experiment. After the results were discussed, the 
district political directorate decided to do the same sort of work again, 
this time on a formation-wide scale. Once again, this was the right thing 
to do. The new approach had to be polished by time. The possibility was not 
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excluded that some sort of weak points might be revealed when the scale of 
the experiment was broadened. 


It is not my purpose at the moment to evaluate all of the merits or possible 
shortcomings of the work done. But the very approach taken to solving the 
problem characterizes, quite expressively, the unique work style of the 
propaganda and agitation section. 


It is difficult to imagine a political worker today who would not ponder over 
how contemporary, sophisticated, comprehensible, and persuasive the resources, 
forms, and methods of propaganda and agitation are. But to ponder over such 
matters is still far from enough. We must know how to analyze, correctly, 

on a scientific basis, public opinion and, consequently, the effectiveness 

of our work, how to adjust it properly. This is precisely what we are 
obligated to do by the CPSU Central Committee decree "On Further Improvement 
of Ideological and Political Indoctrination,” which points out the need for 
"...devoting special attention to deep and thorough analysis of public 
opinion and sociological research.” It stands to reason that this requirement 
is addressed at party organs having the appropriate possibilities for this, 
and capable of insuring a scientific level for the work they do. 


The rather broad infatuation with sociological research and, more precisely, 
guestionnaires, is still rather fresh in the memory. Imprecisely worded 
goals and questionnaires written at an amateur level produced results of 
doubtful reliability. Sometimes it even happened that extensive, thoughtful 
research was conducted but no one knew what to do next. In the best case 
the research was cited in conferences in seminars for some time after the 
project was finished. Of course, this could not but sow the seeds of 
mistrust toward sociological research in some comrades. However, we some- 
times find that an ironic attitude toward innovations in general or toward 
the failures of others is often a subtle means of camouflaging one's own 
passive position, and even an uncreative nature. To talk about raising the 
effectiveness of political indoctrination without concerning oneself with 
improving the methods of qualitative analysis of this work would mean to pay 
lip service. Only people who constantly want to improve the situation ai2 
able to achieve progress in their work. 


The workers of the propaganda and agitation section of the Transcaucasian 
Military District Political Directorate could be categorized as such people 
with full grounds. This quality is doubtlessly attributable most of all to 
the chief of this section, Nikolay Ivanovich Chebykin. An individual who 
fought in the war and who has devoted many years to ideological work, he has 
managed to create an atmosphere in the collective which does not permit 
superficial handling of subjects, a formal approach to the work, a race for 
external appearances, or regular usage of hollow declarations and idle 
conclusions. Thus the present emphasis being laid on sociological research 
in the section's practical activities is not a fad, and it is not a goal in 
itself. It is a working norm. It is a tool that is helping the section to 
reach its decisions faster and more accurately. 
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Take for example the time when the district's political directorate volunteered 
to stucy the possibilities for improving the work cf the organic propagandists 
f the units and formations. This could have been done through personal 


bservations, through analysis of information provided by propagandists at 
rallies, and by other means. But this could all be supplemented significantly 
by resorting to a very effective method of obtaining the general opinion of 
the propagendists themselves--the questionnaire. The section carefully 
wrote up such a@ questionnaire. It helped the section to identify the most 
ignificant needs of this category of ideological workers, to consider 
them when setting up the schedule of lessons in the next training rally, 
and to implement a number of organizational measures. Such methods were em- 
ployed by the section when it became necessary to determine the intensity of 
political indoctrination measures being carried out in the subunits, and 
at another time when the section had to study the reading interests of the 
military district. Now the section is thinking about how best to approach 
the study of the pressing problem of broadening participation of unit and 
formation executives in agitation and propaganda. 


Incidentally when a creative approach is taken to selection of the analysis 
methods we can reveal and promptly correct problems in .reas where none 
had been envisioned before. Not long ago, the propaganda section conducted 


im interesting experiment in one of the training units. It determined how 
well the young soldiers understood the meanings of political words they 

often encountered. The results of this survey were quite unexpected to the 
unit's political workers--many found it difficult to explain a large number of 
what seemed to be obvious concepts. Now the propaganda section is taking a 
number of concrete steps to correct this situation, and to correctly orient 
propagandists and educators in this area. The district newspaper LENINSKOYE 
ZNAMYA has included itself in this effort, and it has even created a special 


colume for this purpose. 


As we can see, it is not difficult to persuade ourselves that the research 
t 


bei nducted by the propaganda section is practical in nature. There is 
jreat value in this, I believe. But the principal merit of this research is 
that it is having an influence on the viewpoints, on the psychology of the 
organizers of political indoctrination themselves. It is confirming the 


cientific foundations of their activity. After all, the work style and the 
unalytical methods of the political directorate, and its approach to 
solving urgent problems are all, directly or indirectly, a product of the 
lower organizational levels. 


| had the fortune of working in the military unit which the propaganda and 
agitation section used as its basis for the experiment described above. I 

ild not help noting that political workers participating in the experiments 
nad a rather good grasp of the methods of concrete sociological research. 
Perhaps the research is at its most primitive level for the moment, but this 
is not even the main point. Their way of thinking, their opinions of their 
wn work were interesting and out of the ordinary to me, and their demand for 
analytical work was rather well pronounced. I would think that this is a 








direct result of the lengthy business contact that has been in existence 
between personnel of the political directorate and the unit's political 
workers. 


In its 26 April 1979 decree the CPSU Central Committee obligated party 
organs to develop and implement concrete measures for improving ideological 
and political indoctrination, for upgrading its effectiveness and quality, 
for improving its forms and methods, and for eliminating existing short- 
comings. I feel that the experience, discussed here, of the propaganda 

and agitation section of the Transcaucasian Military District's Poli’ ial 
Directorate attests to the great creative possibilities enjoyed by political 
organs, which are at the moment engaged in intense work aimed at satisfying 
the party's high requirements. 
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PIPELINE COMPANY FIELD TRAINING DESCRIBED 
Moscow KRASNAYA ZVEZDA in Russian 4 Jul 79 p 1 


[Article by Lt Col P. Shishkin, Red Banner Carpathian Military District: 
"Pipeline Personnel on the Route”] 


[Text] On arriving in the designated area, the company commanded by Sr Lt V. 
Kayurov began deploying a main field pipeline for pumping the product. In 
the pipeline personnel's language, the “product” is any liquid pumped through 
the pipes. 





The personnel have to lay out the pipeline route in a limited time, negotia- 
ting steep ascents, descents, low areas and swampy sectors. Sr Lt Kayurov is 
exceptionally composed. After clarifying the mission firmly and placing all 
necessary points on his map, he directs the work confidently. His subordi- 
nates also operate dextrously. They also have everything calculated. The 
powerful pipe carrier drives up to the hopper of the pipelaying vehicle. The 
driver places the vehicle so that its body is exactly opposite the loading 
device. Seconds are saved in this manner. Pfc A. Tkach, operator of the 
pipelaying vehicle, and his assistants, privates S. Perekrestov and A. 
Manchenko, work knowledgeably. The vehicle progresses rapidly forward, 
leaving the thread of a pipeline behind it. 


In observing the soldiers’ actions, I involuntarily recalled my years as a 
lieutenant and service in the very same subunit. Not so very much time had 
gone by since then, but how far technology had advanced: Almost all processes 
involving the laying of a pipeline had been fully mechanized. Even the 
loading of pipes into the hopper of the special vehicle is done automati- 
celly. It remains for the personnel merely to control the operation of the 
vehicles. The fact is that previously everything had to be done manually. 

We could only dream about such powerful equipment which permitted the 
assembly and laying of long pipelines in limited periods of time practically 
without falling behind the advancing troops. 


But no matter how sophisticated equipment may be, it may happen in combat 
that the soldiers will have to assume the primary burden of the work for 
themselves. Sr Lt Kayurov also takes account of this. He orders his 








subordinates to continue deploying the pipeline on a difficult sector of the 
terrain by the method of manual assembly. The work tempo of course dropped, 
but on the other hand, the soldiers received the necessary skills: A 500-n 
sector of pipeline had been laid with a significant bettering of the norm. 
And if we consider that they had to operate while weariig means cf protection 
against mass destruction weapons, their success appears even more ponderable. 


From the first days of summer training the pipeline personnel] master exper- 
tise wich a full exertion of energy. This is facilitated largeiy by the fact 
that the subunit officers, NCO's and the Komsomol organization devote con- 
stant attention to instilling a spirit of friendship and troop comradeship in 
the personnel. The people understand that the collective's success depends 
on every person. 


The commander makes active use of the force of competition in tasks and 

norms while working out problems of combat cohesiveness. He sets a specific 
goal for the competitors: to learn to operate as weil and as fast as possible 
in a situation which might occur in actual combat. And as we know, anything 
can happen in a situation. The fact is that the enemy will attempt to do 
everything he can to destroy the pipeline or at least disable it for some 
period of time. This is why the personne] compete to better the established 
norms under difficult conditions. 


The company devctes serious attention to improving physical training, and 
this also produced its result in the exercise. As already was mentioned, 
hundreds of meters of the pipeline were assembled manually. This demanded 
much physical effort of the soldiers, but they have more than enough strength 
and adroitness: Almost everyone in the company is a ranking athiete or VSK 
[Military Sports Complex] emblem wearer. 


The exercise was over. Tens of kilometers of the difficult route lay 
behind them. This is one more route of courage and one more route of 
expertise. 
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POLITICAL INDOCTRINATION IN SIBERIAN MILIZARY DISTRICT 
Moscow KRASNAYA ZVEZDA in Russian 4 Jul 79 p 2 


[Article by Lt Gen N. Kizyun, member of military council, chief of political 
directorate of Red Banner Siberian Military District: "Komsomol Life: 
Ideological Indoctrination of the Youth: On a Firm Basis"] 


\Text! The missilemen who had returned from the range were greeted joyously 
in their native garrison. There was every basis for this joy: The soldiers 
had hit all targets with eniperlike attacks. The young party members, Sr Lt 
M. Rybkin and Lt A. Solodilin, displayed genuine expertise and the best 
command qualities during these difficult teets... 


While throwing hand grenades in the training center a young soldier, N. 
Azimbayev, dropped a grenade with the safety pin pulled. Without delaying 
a second, party member Capt V. Konstantinov dashed over to his subordinate, 
pulled him to the ground and covered him with his own body. The fragments 
hit the officer, but the soldier's life was saved... 


It was a ceremonial! formation of Motorized Rifle Regiment "X." There were 
joyous faces and an elevated mood. The personnel were presented the Komsomol 
CC Challenge Ped Banner for success in combat and political training and for 
high results in socialist competition. The award was fully merited: This 
unit's Komsomol organization does a great deal to make the regiment one of 
the best in the district... 


These are merely a few features of the daily life of personnel of the Red 
Banner Siberian Military District, but they indicate much--the desire of 
young Siberian personnel to maintain and augment the grand traditions of 
older generations and to confirm by their actions their readiness to fulfill 
any order of the Motherland. Finally, it is a vivid manifestation of the 
soldiers’ high moral qualities instilled by the commanders, political 

cers, and the party and Komsomol organizations. 


The district is devoting special attention to the ideological indoctrination 
of the youth now, when extensive work has unfolded in the Armed Forces in 
implementing the CPSU CC decree "On Further Improvement of Ideological and 
Political Indoctrination Work.” Work with young officers occupies a 














considerable place in the complex of activities planned for fulfilling the 
demands of this party document. Their ideological conditioning and level of 
command training largely determine the moral climate in platoons, companies 
and batteries and exert an influence on success in combat and political 
training. A considerable number of the military school graduates work in 
universities of Marxism-Leninism, attend young officers’ lecture groups and 
participate in party and Komsomol life and in the work of cultural enlighten- 
ment establishments. 


It must be said that the overwhelming majority of students in Marxist-Leninist 
training groups have assimilated the program well. Good results also have 
been attained in political studies groups. All this is gratifying, owt an 
analysis of training in light of demands of the party Central Commu ttee 

decree has shown that at times the high grades, which generally are given 
justly, still do not indicate that a person's knowledge has been transformed 
into conviction and into an active life position. 





Let's say a student passes his tests successfully, prepares rather good 
papers and takes an active part in seminars, but he does not shine in service 
and is not distinguished for his zeal. 


I will note that a one-sided approach in assessing the work of a young offi- 
cer, party member or Komsomo] member creates a gap between word and deed and 
between organizational and ideological work,when everything is measured 
merely by erudition and by theoretical knowledge without a proper considera- 
tion given to his personal contribution toward increasing the subunit’s com- 
bat readiness or the level of mastery of weapons and combat equipment. Lt 
S. Larin was assigned to the position of chief of a service in one unit. He 
was appointed with consideration of the rather high level of his training. 
But the officer's job qualities proved different. He had to be shifted to 
another position. 


Thoughtful work with a young officer always produces good results. For 
example, lieutenants Aleksandr and Anatoliy Zelenovich serve in one unit. 
In a short period of time they mastered communications equipment and joined 
in Komsomol work. The young officers" personal libraries include the works 
of V. I. Lenin and the materials of the 25th CPSU Congress and the 18th 
Komsomol Congress, while materials of party Central Committee plenums have 
been assembled in individual folders. 


The lieutenants’ ideological maturity and broad ovtlook permit them to 
respond quickly to all events in the country's political life. As soon as 
the decree of the Komsomol Central Committee's 3d Plenum was published on 
development of competition of Komsomol members and the youth for the right 
to be photographed before the CPSU CC Memorial Red Banner in the Lenin 
Memorial in the city of Ul'yanovsk, personnel of the platoons commanded by 
the lieutenants Zelenovich joined actively in this competition. In the 
summer training period they are showing high results in combat and political 
training. 








All Komsomol members and young soldiers of the district are participating in 
the competition for a worthy celebration of the 110th anniversary of Lenin's 
birth. The best of them are being given the right to visit the village of 
Shushenskoye. Soldiers come here to learn more about the life of the party's 
creator and the leader of the Revolution. Meetings, Lenin lessons and Lenin 
readings are conducted here together with local Komsomol members. A seminar 
of political study group instructors recently was held in Shushenskoye. 


The All-Union Lenin Quiz entitled “Implement Decisions of the 25th CPSU 
Congress!" occupies an important place in all political indoctrination work. 
In the process Komsomol organizations develop in the young people an active 
position in life and a sense of responsibility for performance of military 
duty. 


A competition for best Komsomol organization in supporting flight safety 
developed at the initiative of Komsomol members of one of the leading air 
regiments of the district. Personnel of the squadron where Lt S. Starikov 
is Komsomoi organization secretary became the winners of the competitive 
review. 


Young specialists in the missile battalion commanded by Officer N. Shevchenko 
master the system and increase their expertise quickly. For a number of 
years there have veen no deviations from regulation requirements or moral 
norms here. The result is outstanding combat work at the range, high combat 
readiness and supremacy in competition. 


But there are instances of another sort. Political entities in some units 
give little attention to management of the Komsomol and these issues are 
rarely discussed at party meetings. These omissions now are being eliminated, 
but this is not being done as vigorously and consiste tly as the situation, 
combat training and life itself requires it. 


The indoctrinational capabilities of competition are being used insufficiently 
for improving the ideological indoctrination of the youth. The problem is 

that we still have not seen the end of those who love to make noise and 
embellish matters. Sometimes the other extreme is permitted: Combat and 
political training is evaluated in summarizing results, while the status of the 
military discipline and moral climate in the collective are not considered. 
This unquestionably does harm to the entire training and indoctrinational 
process. 


The regiment commanded by Lt Col V. Asabin was considered the best in the 
district until recently. This military collective achieved much, but it did 
not completely fulfill its pledges for the winter training period. It was 
hindered in doing this primarily by the gap between word and deed. When gaps 
in the training process became obvious, the large aktiv--party, Komsomol and 
everyone performing party-political work--should have sounded the alara, 
learned the true state of affairs and achieved an improvement in them. But 
here they began to “gioss things over™ and hush up the shortcomings. It was 
not an accident that the regiment was criticized at a military council session 
and at a district mec ing of the party aktiv. 








The CPSU CC decree requires us to develop socialist competition and the move- 
ment for a communist attitude toward labor in every way possible. Competi- 
tions for’the title of best specialist have become a tested form of competi- 
tion in the district. They begin in the company collectives. Later, after 
passing through many competition levels, the best gunners, tankers and 
artillerymen demonstrate their expertise at the district practice range. 

Here the best representatives of military specialties defend the honor of 

the Siberian regiments and military educational institutions. The contests 
permit a determination of the quality of work by commanders, political offi- 


cers and the large aktiv for implementing requirements of the party CC decree. 


We consider the main criterion in all work and the firm foundation of all 
successes to be the unity of word and deed--the most important principle of 
ideological and political indoctrination work and of its link with the accon- 
plishment of specific tasks facing the subunit, unit, combined unit and the 
entire district. 
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DISCRIMINATORY PRACTICES AMONG OFFICERS CRITICIZED 
Moscow KRASNAYA ZVEZDA in Russian 4 Jul 79 p 2 
[Article by Capt Ist Rank N. Remizov: "On the Penpoint: A Personal Entryway”] 


[Text] “Pardon me, only our higher-ups come through here," said the staff 
duty officer, halting a group of officers with a gesture. On learning the 
purpose of the visit, he takes the guests onto the porch and indicates: 


"You go through that gate... 


The officers go through the gate, cut across the yard and enter onto a 
narrow, dusty stairway through one of the scarred doors. 


I had more than one occasion to pass through that gate. It is true that 
they sometimes also admitted me through the front door: Chiefs who are 
briefed on a specific visitor permit him to pass here through the foyer on a 
personal basis. Such an exception usually is made for officers in a rank 

no lower than colonel, especially if they are guests and not subordinates. 


The front door is swept, stairways here are relatively clean, and there 
even are some hints of artistic decoration. 


But it is not immediately clear to a new person who goes through the gate 
which of the doors in the yard is to be entered. He invariably will begin 
with the first, which proves to be locked, and only later will wander to 
the next--there are no signs at all. And inasmuch as supply inventory is 
standing next to it, a doubt automatically arises: Is this the entrance to 
the unit headquarters and political department? 


It is gloomy in the entryway. One has to be extremely careful not to stumble 
on some object. 


The procedures described have been instituted in the unit where Officer N. 
Ishchenko serves, but it is exactly the same picture in the unit where Offi-~ 
cer S. Smirnov is the political worker. The front door is first class, as 
they say, and the entry “for everyone” is from the yard, from the wretched 
little porch, along the little, narrow, rather dim stairways. 
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There are units of a more modest scale, but even here ideas of personal 
entryways are in the air and sometimes even acquire 4 physical embodi- 
ment. 


"Why is this? What is the sense?" the author of these lines asked himself 
more than once. This question sounds rhetorical for the officers proceeding 
to work through the gate. They themselves are surprised at this procedure. 
They would like to salute the unit colors and begin the day with this solemn 
and festive act by passing through the bright, clean foyer. Meanwhile, only 
a narrow circle of persons goes by the unit colors: the commander, chiefs of 
the political department and staff, and their deputies. 


But in the officers’ words, this circle of people has its reasons. The fact 
is that if everyone were to pass through the front door, it would not be so 

deccrous or splendid here. The fact is that the front entry is the face of 

the headquarters and to some extent of the entire unit. When senior chiefs 

and inspectors arrive, their impression of the unit forms from the threshold. 
And again, the practice of using two different entryways instiis in people a 
feeling of subordination and does not let them forget it, so to speak. 


So much for subordination, but fashion also means a great deal: One person 
conceived the idea, promulgated it, implemented it, and others seized on it: 
Just how are we any worse? That is how a certain “bathhouse syndrome" 
appeared in the Navy at one time. One commander built a bathhouse-sauna (by 
a method not entirely understood by the finance people) and his emulators 
rejoiced: Bravo! And several such saunas appeared as if by magic. 


Now, through the efforts of the senior chiefs and political entities, an end 
basically has been put to the personal bathhouses. On the other hand, 
personal entryways are appearing, although many headquarters of a solid 
stature get by fully well with one clean, well-lit entryway for everyone, 
which creates a mood for concerted, creative work from the threshold and 
which does not at all exclude subordination. But the dusty yard and dusty 
stairway are hardly capable of adding respect to someone or something. It 
is rather the reverse. 
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COMMANDER OF MOSCOW MILITARY DISTRICT ON COMBAT HEROISM 


Moscow KRASNAYA ZVEZDA in Russian 5 Jul 79 p 2 


[Article by Arm Gen V. Govorov, commander of Order of Lenin Moscow Military 
District: "Our Soviet Way of Life: Come on Line with the Heroes!"] 


[Text] The author of today's discussion began service 
in the Soviet Army in 1942 as an 18-year-old youth. He 
fought in the Leningrad and 2d Baltic fronts, commanded 
a weapons platoon and a battery, and then an artillery 
battalion. After the war he covered the path from 
regimental commander to district commander. Vladimir 
Leonidovich Govorov was a delegate to the 23d, 24th and 
25th CPSU congresses and is a CPSU CC candidate member. 
He is a deputy to the USSR Supreme Soviet. 


Our memory possesses an interesting feature. In registering new facts from 
life in the consciousness, it sometimes seemingly places other facts next to 
them which are distant from them. Recently, for example, when I was reading 
and rereading the CPSU CC decree “On Further Improvement of Ideological and 
Political Indoctrination Work," I recalled the emotional declarations of 
soldiers. 


These were answers from personnel of the Kantemir Order of Lenin, Red Banner 
Guards Tank Division to a questionnaire given them at one of the lessons in 
courage. "What does service in the Army give you? What feelings do you 
experience before the memory of heroes?" And personnel of the company, the 
rolls of which permanently contain the names of Great Patriotic War partici- 
pants and Heroes of the Soviet Union I. P. Golub’ and V. I. Peshekhonov, who 
gave their lives for the sake of Victory, answered these questions as 
follows: 


"What Golub’ and Peshekhonov did was not for the sake of glory. They had 
genuine concepts of love for the Motherland and the people and of responsi- 
bility to their nation." “The most important element which Army service 
teaches is the ability to come up even with the heroes.” 
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There is something more contained in these declarations by the soldiers than 
the feelings ofindividuals. They express a typical trait of Soviet soldiers 


who have gone through a great school in the Army--a school of communist 
indoctrination of the whole people. 


This quality of our Army comes from its very nature and historic purpose. 
Back at the dawn of Soviet power, Vladimir Il'ich Lenin said that our Army 
is being called upon to safeguard the achievements of the Revolution, our 
people's power, and the entire new and truly democratic order against all 
enemies of the people. M. V. Frunze remarked that the task was set from the 
first days of its existence to have in the person of the “red barracks" not 
only a place for training Red Army men, but also a place for their political 
and cultural indoctrination. 


It can be said without exaggeration that the entire male portion of the 
country’s population went through the school of Army indoctrination in a 
little over six decades. There is practically not a single family here 
which has not given a soldier to the homeland. I will not err when I say 
that the grandfather, father or older brother of a majority of today's 
soldiers were brave soldiers at one time and defended the honor and freedom 
of our country in the stern times with guns in hand. 


I recently saw one of these people again--~Gennadiy Pavlovich Vinogradov. A 
former scout of the Kantemir Division, he carried the unit colors in one of 
the fierce battles against the fascists, saved a wounded brigade commander 
from encirclement and made his way to friendly lines in a T-34 tank for over 
80 km through enemy rear areas. In May 1943 M. I. Kalinin presented the 
Order of Lenin and the Gold Star of a hero to the brave soldier. Tank No 
0460, in which he fought, covered over 10,000 km of frontline roads, took 
part in the Victory Parade and now has been elevated as a monument in the 
native division. 


Our entire nation became a warrior nation in the Great Patriotic War and every 
son of the homeland became a soldier. Everyone, both at the front and in 

the rear, lived with a common desire to defend the homeland, crush the enemy 
and win! 


Love for the Motherland shows up in people in different ways. In Soviet 
citizens this feeling in inseparable from the feeling of responsibility for 
the communist future of their people and for the bright tomorrow of all man- 
kind. 


The ideological backbone of the Army school of indoctrination, a school of 
mass elevation of people on line with the heroes, also comprises the idea of 
doing everything humanly possible, to the full extent of one's strength and 
abilities, and to do everything for tie sake of the triumph of the great 
ideals of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union and the freedom and 
prosperity of one's Motherland. It is for this reason that courage has 
become a typical trait of the Soviet soldier. 

















Il recall the exploit of two other brave soldiers--tankers and Komsomol members 
Vv. A. Yermolayev and A. A. Timofeyev. In one hot battle against the fascists 
they destroyed six enemy tanks and they themselves rushed head-on toward a 
seventh in a vehicle enveloped in flames. They could have saved themselves 
had they abandoned the burning vehicle, but hatred for the occupiers burned 

in the soldier~patriots stronger than fire and the thirst for victory was 
stronger than the thirst for life. Their tank sliced into the enemy tank at 
full speed... 


Similar examples of the heroic have enormous indoctriaational force. I 
could tell how young soldiers today are living and working under the motto 
"Come on Line with the Heroes!", how they are firing “like Yermolayev"™ and 
how they are driving contemporary vehicles “like Timofeyev." At a critical 
moment they act as the equals of their frontline fathers. Isn't this really 
shown, for example, by the courageous act of tank driver-mechanic Gds Pvt 
V. Utitskikh? 


His tank suddenly fell through the ice in an exercise. The crew of course 
saved itself, but how could the vehicle be freed quickly? Utitskikh plunged 
into the icy water several times. At first in order to place the gear in 
neutral. Later in order to wind the steel tow line. When the tank was on 
the bank, the soldier took his customary place in the vehicle without delay 
and hurried to catch up with the attackers. 


It appeared reasonable to me to invite this brave soldier to a critique of 
the exercise held with the officers. And when he entered, all officers 
welcomed him standing. 


| embraced the embarrassed tanker and presented him with an engraved watch. 
He loudly responded: 


"!l serve the Soviet Union!" 


lt appears to me that these very words contain the great wisdom, goal and 
result of our great Army school of indoctrination. They express in a2 con- 
centrated manner a soldier's perceived understanding of his duty to the home- 
land and his personal responsibility for the fate of the Land of Soviets. 
They express those qualities for which the party spares neither time nor 
energy in shaping. 


| had the high honor to take part in the work of the last three party con- 
presses. I recall the pride with which we representatives of Army party 
members received the inspired words uttered at the 24th CPSU Congress by 
Comrade L. I. Brezhnev: “Military service for us is not only a school of 
combat expertise. It is at the same time a good school of ideological and 
physical conditioning, of discipline and of efficiency." Later came the 
25th Congress, where Leonid Il'ich remarked from its rostrum: "The young 
lads come into the soldier family without having gone through the school of 
life. But they return from the Army already as people who have taken the 
school of self-control and discipline and who have received technical and 
professional knowledge and political training.” 
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And now a docusent of enormous importance is before us--the CPSU CC Decree 
"On Further Improvement of Ideological and Political Indoctrination Work." 
It orders us to implement steps aimed at further strengthening the indoc- 

trinational role of the Soviet Armed Forces. It calls upon us to augment 

the gloriomws traditions of the Army and Navy. 


Today all the work of the military council, political directorate and staff 
of our district and all the work of our commanders, political officers, and 
party and Komsomol organizations is aimed at fulfilling these demands in the 
best manner and honorably justifying the high trust of the party Central 
Committee. 


The television program entitled "Time" recentiy told about five soldiers-- 
A. Nochevka, N. Volkov, I. Boger, V. Osadchik and V. Sergeyev. All of them 
returned home to Rostovskaya Oblast after serving the prescribed term. Even 
as pupils before the Army, they had begun to work on their fathers’ combines 
at their own initiative and harvested 45,000 quintals of grain. Leonid 
Il'ich Brezhnev congratulated them with the labor success. A. Nochevka, 
brig7de leader of the school production team, was awarded the Order “Emblem 
of Honor.” The production team became a squad in the Army. After taking 
the oath to the Motherland, the soldiers elevated their technical expertise 
even higher and developed ideologically and politically. They became 
otlichniki of combat and political training, were awarded Komsomol CC scrolls, 
and squad commander Aleksandr Nochevka was elected delegate to the 18th 
Komsomol Congress. And now the young lads were receiving new combines from 
the hands of countrymen without yet having removed the soldier tunics with 
emblems of military valor. "We will harvest at least 75,000 quintals of 
grain with them," declare the reserve soldiers with assurance. 


Why did I recall this? To reaffirm with a specific example that military 
service is a remarkable school of labor and military training. And it is 
our duty--the duty of commanders, political workers and all Army and Navy 
officers--to make best use of this school for bringing up active builders of 
communism. This conscious activeness is one more source of the heroic. 


And how true and accurately it is stated in the CPSU CC decree about military 
service as a remarkable school of moral purity and courage! I already spoke 
of the specific manifestations of these qualities. To this can be added 
other examples of selfless actions by district personnel during the fight 
against fires in Podmoskov'ye in 1972. We can also recall the combat 
engineers who have risked their lives many times in struggling one-on-one 
with the “rusty death." We can also tei, about che aviators who have 
repeatedly demonstrated their high moral steadfastness and valor in the sky. 
We could mention by name over 800 soldiers in the district decorated iust in 
the past year with high awards of the Motherland. We are called upon to 
develop in people in every possible way the high moral principles without 
which there is nothing of the heroic. 
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The decree also emphasizes that military service is a remarkable school of 
patriotism and comradeship. As proof of this I will refer to a relztively 
recent noble deed by Gds Jr Sgt Valeriy Levushkin. He slipped while throwing 
a live grenade. The armed grenade fell at his feet... 


What can be done in three or four seconds? Run a few meters away, fall to 
the ground and wait for the fragments to whistle over you. And Levushkin 
obviously could have done this, but he didn't. He didn't think about hin- 
self, but about his comrades. 


"Squad, lie down!" the junior sergeant managed to shout, trying to cover the 
grendade, lost in the snow, first with a helment, and then with his body. 
"Lie down! There's a grenade under me..." 


They carried out their commander's order, did his combat comrades--guards 
privates S. Morozov, V. Sinev, V. Sinel'nikov and A. Sozonkin... I am sure 
they will never forget Valeriy Levushkin. 


Self-sacrifice is an extreme occurrence in peacetime. I told about it not 
only because even today my heart does not grow cool, but aches for the 
soldier as for a son. And also because the readiness to give one's life in 
order to save the lives of friends, for defending the people's property and 
for the sake of the Motherland is formed little by little. Such a readiness 
shows most vividly the military person's noble aspiration to come on line 
with the heroes. 


People are not born heroes. They become heroes as a result of indoctrina- 
tion and they are made heroes by our socialist system. And an enormous role 
in shaping and developing the origins of the heroic is played by military 
service and by the Soviet Armed Forces. This is truly a great school of 
life. To be a teacher and indoctrinator in it is a high honor and an enor- 
mous responsibility. 
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IMPORTANCE OF COMBAT INTELLIGENCE DISCUSSED 
Moscow KRASNAYA ZVEZDA in Russian 6 Jul 79 p 2 


[Article by Lt Gen R. Rizatdinov, chief of staff of Nor Group of Forces: 
"The Commander and Contemporary Combat: Reconnaissance ercises"] 


[Text] Reconnaissance is the most important form of combat support. It is 
difficult to count on victory without having surpassed the enemy in the art 
of conducting it. This is particularly true in contemporary warfare, where 
the opposing sides possess weapons of great destructive might and are capa- 
ble of making deep, swift maneuvers and redirecting efforts in compressed 
time periods. 


Not a step without reconnaissance! This laconic and capacious formula of 
the frontline commanders sounds especially current under present-day condi- 
tions. 


It is difficult to find an officer who does not realize the enormous impor- 
tance of reconnaissance on the battlefield. Nevertheless, one has occasion 
to encounter oversimplifications and indulgences in organizing reconnais- 
sance in tactical exercises. What is the problem here? At times the very 
situation created in an exercise is such that the commanders and staffs 
simply have no need to perform vigorous and continuous reconnaissance. They 
receive enormously more information ahead of time than is possible in actual 
combat. Familiar terrain also makes the mission considerably easier. 
Terrain reconnaissance becomes a simple formality if a subunit holds both 
tactical drill problems and practice battles on one and the same field. 
Oversimplification clearly does great harm. It even happens at times that 
people inclined toward this get into an awkward situation. 


I recall a very instructive episode in this connection. Artillery forward 
observers received the mission in an opposed forces tactical exercise to set 
up an observation post and reconnoiter the position of "enemy" weapons. 


What was the surprise of the regimental chief of staff when he arrived at 
the site designated for the forward observers and did not discover the post. 
They took a long time in finding the forward observers far from the site 
where they should have been. Here is what was learned. 
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Sr Le Ye. Manegin, the reconnaissance platoon commander, had received a spe- 
cific mission, but independent actions of initiative were not subsequently 
required of him, as should have been the case. The senior chief, Maj G. 
Savkin, shifted all of Manegin'’s problems to his own shoulders. He mounted 
the forward observers in his vehicle and decided to deliver them to the 
designated point personally, relying on his knowledge of the range. He did 
not use a map. After twisting over the range roads, Maj G. Savkin and the 
forward observers, who were in the unenviable role of passengers, went astray. 


It stands to reason that conditions for performing reconnaissance in tactical 
exercises differ from those inherent to real combat. It is no simple matter 
to model combat actions. It is necessary to have great methods expertise on 
the part of the director, a good training facility, and thoughtful, coordi- 
nated work by a broad range of appointed ©«~sons who participate in preparing 
the exercise. The e must be a sense of »:.nciple and the desire to reveal 
the true level of the personnel's combat training, including that of the 
reconnaissance entities. The experience of forward units shows convincingly 
that many conditionalities of practice battle can be overcome and a situation 
can be created in which commanders of the operating sides will ft ve a minimum 
of information about the “enemy” and will be able to achieve success only 
with capable organization of reconnaissance, its firm control in combat and 
the rapid, effective use of the information it collects. 


Exercise practice abounds in examples of capable organization of reconnais- 
sance. The following episode seems to me to be instructive. Aerial recon- 
naissance information that tanks had been detected in a large wooded area in 
the depth of the “enemy” defenses were received at a regimental command post 
during one exercise. This informationwas confirmed a bit later by ground 
reconnaissance of the superior headquarters. There was much to indicate 
that the “enemy” was preparing a counterattack. After taking the appropriate 
steps, the regimental commander sent a group of his own scouts headed by Seat 
S. Kudilkin to the designated area. A report was received from them that 
the “enemy” had begun to withdraw unexpectedly to a more favorable position. 
The regiment moved into the pursuit without delay. 


This incident shows over and over again that in making use of intelligence 
received from superior headquarters, a commander must not relax the efforts 
of his own reconnaissance for a moment. The fact is that the battlefield 
situation changes continuously. 


Tactical reconnaissance today is capable of accomplishing missions even 
beyond the limits of the tactical zone of combat operations by "peering" 
into the depth of enemy defenses for tens of kilometers. It has at its 
disposal various sophisticated equipment about which we could only dream in 
the relatively recent past. 


But we also cannot help but consider the increased capabilities of countering 
reconnaissance, spreading false information and ensuring concealed actions. 
All this requires the commanders not only to have a thorough, comprehensive 
knowledge of the probable enemy and his actual combat capabilities, but also 
a tirm control of reconnaissance and use of all methods for conducting it. 
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The commander bears full responsibility for effectiveness of reconnaissance, 
while the staff is the immediate executor of practical reconnaissance meas- 


ites. 


Some com@anders and staffs unfortunately lose a great deal of time in gener- 
alizing and systematizing intelligence and are late in drawing conclusions. 
Intelligence sometimes does not keep up with the swift development of events. 


Personnel of the Orsha Guards Tank Regiment, for example, operated success- 
fully in a tactical field fire exercise held during the winter training 
period. The tankers penetrated the “enemy” defenses and the regimental 
commander reported to the exercise director his decision to begin pursuit of 
the “enemy.” 


“Where are your reconnaissance elements at the present moment and what 
missions are they accomplishing?" asked the senior chief. 


Not even the regimental intelligence officer was able to provide a precise 
answer to this question. Through poor control of reconnaissance it happened 
that the reconnaissance elements were drawn into the attack and became lost 
among the combat formations without having specific missions. 


The mistake could have cost the tankers dearly. At a time when the regi- 
mental scouts were maintaining a silence, Gds Capt V. Bogurayev, commander 
of the right-flank battalion, reported an “enemy” counterattack by large 
tank forces. It was only thanks to this battalion's decisive, capable 
actions that they managed to repulse the flanking counterattack. The fact 
that the battalion commander was not content with the data on the “enemy” 
received from the regimental commander and capably arranged his own recon- 
naissance through observation and by sending out combat reconnaissance 
patrols played its part. 


One has occasion to hear at times that the reconnaissance capabilities of 
companies and battalions are very limited. They cannot be compared with 
what is at the disposal of superior staffs. A comparison of course will 
not come out in favor of a company or battalion, where usually only combat 
reconnaissance patrols and specially trained observers are assigned. The 
subunit commanders conduct even ambushes and raids, not to mention recon- 
naissance in force, only at the instructions of senior chiefs. Neverthe- 
less the information collected by the subunits’ reconnaissance has special 
value for them: It is the latest information and comes to the commander 
iamediately. The fact is that even a minute can have decisive importance 
in battle. 


During the Great Patriotic War our reconnaissance elements often managed to 

collect exceptionally complete information on the enemy. When the forces 
the jd Ukrainian Front were conducting the Jassy-Kishinev Operation, one 
litler's generals who had been captured believed our intelligence map to 

have been copied from the staff map of the fascist group of forces. While 
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possessing such information, our command element nevertheless devoted the 
most thorough attention to tactical reconnaissance. Every regimental, 
battalion and company commander performed the most detailed reconnaissance 
with his own resources. It was largely thanks to the efforts of all types 
of reconnaissance that the brilliant preparation of the operation became 
possible. 


Frontline experience has not lost its value even under present-day condi- 
tions. It was not only reconnaissance subunits, but tactical subunits as 
well which performed reconnaissance skillfully in the war years. Much 
important information was collected through observation, raids and by organ- 
izing ambushes. Frontline experience also teaches us that the effectiveness 
of reconnaissance depends to a decisive extent on the moral-combat qualities 
of personnel of the reconnaissance subunits and on the concreteness and pur- 
posefulness of party-political work in then. 


There are many units and subunits in our group of forces where reconnaissance 
problems are resolved thoughtfully and purposefully. Experienced aethodolo- 
gists create a tactical situation in practically every class in weapons and 
special training and in driving combat vehicles. The trainees know what 

kind of “enemy” is in front of them and what weapons he possesses. The 
personnel perform reconnaissance by observation and study the combat capa- 
bilities and strong and weak points of the “enemy” and the tactical and 
technical characteristics of specific models of equipment and weapons. A 
number of units have placed targets along routes leading to training fields. 
During the march observers determine distances to them and learn to report 
data to the commander with brevity. The situation along the routes under- 
standably changes constantly, thus helping to train powers of observation 

and eye estimation and accustoming the personnel to memorizing what they see. 


Tactical exercises represent the chief school of reconnaissance training. 
Experience shows that the best conditions for developing reconnaissance 
skills and ine ability to organize and firmly control reconnaissance are 
presen. in opposed forces exercises. Beginning with battalion tactical exer- 
cises, tactical exercises in units of the group of forces are planned and 
conducted only as opposed forces exercises in a difficult situation allowing 
the opposing sides to improve the art of reconnaissance day and night. It 

is natural that even the critique of any exercise includes an evaluation of 
reconnaissance effectiveness. 





We are making it a wider and wider practice to hold joint tactical drill 
problems of combined-arms subunits with subunits of the combat arms and 
special forces. Here the commanders acquire an ability to make integrated 
use of information received both from their own reconnaissance elements and 
from those of the combat arms and servir-es--artillery, chemical, engineer 
and so on. 


We consider group exercises, short tactical training problems, practice 
ses ns on reconnaissance topics, appropriate seminars and quizzes to be an 
important component of command training. This is the way to see that 
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officers combine profound theoretical knowledge with firm skills and the 
ability to control reconnaissance competently, process the information 
obtained quickly and report it through channels in a timely manner. 


One of the most important missions of the summer training period is to 
elevate the personnel's reconnaissance training to « new level and arm 
commanders and staff officers with firm skills in organizing reconnaissance 
during combat operations. Accomplishing it successfully means attaining a 
further increase in the combat readiness of units and subunits. 
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IMPROPER PREINDUCTION CELEBRATIONS CRITICIZED 
Moscow KRASNAYA ZVEZDA in Russian 7 Jul 79 p 2 


[Letter to editors by Lt Col (Ret) G. Petrov: "That Is Not What a Send-Off 
Should Be Like™] 


[Text] The day of call-up to military service is a holiday for every Soviet 
young man and for his friends and relatives. Therefore there is nothing 
blameworthvy in the fact that there are many guests in the draftees’ families 
on this day and prior to it. Our large Moscow apartment house also saw off 
the young lads so many times. And everything was fine: festive and serious. 
But this time... Music and songs came from Apartment No 24] until the very 
morning. The send-off to military service thus was transformed into a noisy 
party. 


What is particularly disappointing is that this send-off, which kept the 
entire apartment house from sleeping, was arranged by Reserve Officer CG. 
Igumnov. I believe our entire public, including committees for assistance 
to military commissariats, should speak out against such “traditions.” 
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NEED FOR RELIANCE ON NCO'S DISCUSSED 
Moscow KRASNAYA ZVEZDA in Russian 8 Jul 79 p 2 


[Article by Lt Col V. Lyashenko: “Command Skills for Future Officers: Faith 
in the NCO"] 


[Text] Several years ago Lt A. \rasovskiy, a graduate of a higher military 
school, arrived in the suburic which I then commanded. He took up the work 
with a will, but at firs. things did not go in the best manner for him. 

The cause for this a'so was learned. 


I once invited tie young officer in for a chat. Five minutes had not gone 
by when he already was looking at his watch with concern. I asked what the 
problem was and heard: 

"This is the time for equipment upkeep." 

"But you have NCO's there," I reminded him. 

“But what responsibility do they have?" 

This phrase immediately put me on guard. And soon, on visiting a drill 
training class which the lieutenant was conducting, I became convinced as to 


the correctness of my suppositions: Krasovskiy did not trust the NCO's. He 
tried to do everything himself. 


Of course, we helped the young officer change his views on the role of junior 
commanders, but where did he get them? It turned out that NCO's in the sub- 
unit where Krasovskiy was a cadet were coddled in every way and given no 
oprcicunity to display independence. And so he gradually formed the opinion 
that the NCO's should not be assigned to accomplish more or less serious 


tasks. And so, alas, the young officer arrived in the troop unit with that 
opinion. 
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en recall this incident all because I myself soon was assigned commander 
of a cadet battalion at the Novocherkassk Higher Military Command Signal 
School imeni Mar SU V. D. Sokolovskiy. Here I came right up against the 
problem of instilling skills of working with junior commanders in the future 
officers. This problem proved to be far from simple. I will refer to the 
tollowing example. 


Once cadets V. Butin and V. Kolosovskiy crudely violated military discipline 
during a cultural tour. Both naturally were severely punished, but battalion 
officers were also disturbed by something else. The fact was that sergeants 
Ye. Verkholomov and M. Bakulin were next to the immediate culprits. For 

some reason they had not intervened nor taken steps to prevent and cut short 
the misdeed. 


"The fact is that it was not we but Capt Tsinkalov who was responsible for 
organizing the cultural tour,” they said in justification. 


Yes, this really was so. After accompanying the cadets to the movie theater, 
the officer returned to the subunit, intending to meet his subordinates at 
the exit after the showing. That is what he did, but... 


Some in the battalion assumed that Capt V. Tsinkalov’s mistake was evident: 
It was necessary to be with the cadets all the while, and then the infraction 
of discipline would not have taken place. Some adhered to a different view- 
point. It reduced to the statement that future officers do not require a 
manny. But if that were so, then there was no reason at all to accompany 

the cadets to the movie theater and then meet them. It was quite sufficient 
to assign a senior person from among the NCO's and brief him. 


I will say frankly that it is the second position which appears to me to be 
the only correct one. It is not only because this approach to matters helps 
reinforce the authority of the NCO's themselves, instils in them a feeling 
of personal responsibility for subordinates, and helps them acquire command 
skills. 


I can see another no less important aspect here. If an atmosphere of trust 
in junior commanders has been created in the subunit, then in time all 
cadets become convinced that the NCO, figuratively speaking, is an important 
figure and a great enough force which can and must be used vigorously in 
their future service as officers. 


But it is not so simple to create such an atmosphere, for the commander of a 
cadet platoon or company bears personal responsibility for the state of 
affairs in the subunit. But then at a service conference he hears one 
reproach and another addressed to him... It is here that the temptation 
appeers for assuming even those concerns which the combined-arms regulations 
place on the shoulders of NCO's in order to eliminate the shortcomings most 
rapidly. 
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Well now, such a subunit commander probably can be understocu from a purely 
human point of view. Who likes to hear critical remarks? Nevertheless, 
high indicators are not a goal in themselves. Everything has to be viewed 
from the standpoint of accomplishing the chief mission, which for any mili- 
tary educational institution is as follows: Train ideologically conditioned, 
highly qualified specialists who possess all the qualities needed by a con- 
temporary officer without exception. This includes the ability to work with 
NCO’s. We cadet subunit commanders are called upon above al! to teach them 
this. 


_ ry 


Just what path have we in the battalion chosen for this? Above all, we 

rejected most decisively the assignment of “responsible” duty ficers, who 

essentially substituted for NCO's . if they did not fully substitute for 
? 


them, they forced them to operate very carefully. 


I will not conceal the fact that everything di 
Some began talk that this would lead to no eg 
still would have to return to the previous “style.” But time passed and 
the situation corrected itself, and it was through the work of the NCO's. 
They felt themselves to be full-fledged commanders. Their activeness, 
responsibility and exactingness toward subordinates rose. 
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And so we helped the cadets become convinced through their own experience 

that NCO’s are fully capable of maintaining strict regulation order in the 
subunit. But this still is far from everything. We had to show the future 
officers in some way that the NCO is a trustworthy assistant of the commander 
in training personnel. 


To this end, in addition to the squad commanders’ participation in conducting 


drill and physical training classes, they were given a considerable part cf 
the concerns involving exercises in the field and briefing the cadets prior 
to their going on the daily detail. In summarizing results of socialist 


competition we began to analyze more thoroughly the role of NCO's in 
achieving particular results in training and in service 


The platoon commanded by Sr Lt N. Smerdov is one of the best in our battal- 
ion. This subunit has been made the example at conferences and at party 
and Komsomol meetings, and the names of sergeants A. Davydov and S. Pomysov 
always are given. And as we saw, this in no way belittled the merits of 
the officer himself. To the ntrary, the idea is strengthened in cadets 
that it is difficult t count on success without the help of the juntor 


commanders. 


, 


I will not dwell in detail on such general activities as NCO day, training 
methods courses, seminars in | itical indoctrination work and in the prac- 


tice of organizing socialist mpetition, instructional methods classes, or 
demonstration classes. As a rule, they ire conducted at the school level 
and their benefit for NCO's is indisputable. But I will remind the reader 
that we are speaking about instilling practical skills working with 








unior commanders in all future officers, and not just in those cadets who 
are NCO's. Much has to be done in the company from this standpoint. 


For example, take the company commanded by Capt V. Tyul’panov. NCO 
conferences are held here regularly to examine questions of rallying the 
military collective and increasing exactingness and to examine the state of 
fairs in the squads. A very characteristic feature should be nected. The 
officer attempts to ensure that all cadets know what the subject of the 
conversation was and the plane in which it was conducted. That means they 
too acquire skills of conducting such conferences. 


al 


I fren meet with cadet subunit commanders and the instructors of our own 
and other military schools. Each discussion with them persuades me that much 


has been done and is being done in military educational institutions to see 
that young lieutenants go among the troops with deep knowledge and firm 
practical skills. That includes such an important matter as the ability to 
work with NCO's and rely on then. 


But it appears that far from all reserves have yet been set in motion here. 


We speak to the cadets a great deal about the important role which NCO's 
play in training and indoctrinating personnel, but the fact is that a person 


not only has to hear, but also to see. And the future officer often still 
sees how we do not trust the junior commanders. 

There need be no doubt that after spending four years in such an atmosphere, 
the school graduate will begin to function precisely as Lt Krasovskiy did. 
And it will be difficult to make him change his mind and direct him into the 


necessary channel. And so isn't it better to show him the correct path from 
the very beginning? 


| repeat thet we must create and constantly maintain an atmosphere of high 
exactingness and trust toward the NCO's for this purpose in all cadet sub- 
units. Let every person fulfill those very obligations which are imposed on 
him by the combined-arms regulations to the full extent and with a feeling 
full responsibility. 
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EXAMPLES OF COMBAT SUPPORT DESCRIBED 
Air Support to Motorized Riflemen 
Moscow KRASNAYA ZVEZDA in Russian 12 Jul 79 p ! 


[Article from Group of Soviet Forces in Cermany by Sr Lt K. Dzhalilov: 


"Precise Coordination in Exercises: Motorized Riflemen and Aviators"™] 


[Text] The battle at first shaped up favorably for the motorized rifle 
battalion. Despite stubborn “enemy” resistance the companies advanced per- 
sistently. Battalion commander Maj V. Distanov controlled the subunit con- 
fidently. But soon the opposing side greeted the attackers in the depth of 
the defenses with well organized fire from a strongpoint. It appeared the 
combat superiority would tilt at any moment in favor of the “enemy.” But 
then fighter-bombers appeared in the sky. An air squadron commanded by Maj 
A. Ustinov, first class military pilot, gave the motorized riflemen support. 
The aviators brought down a hail of fire on the “enemy” strongpoint. 


Taking advantage of the air strike, the attackers committed the motorized 
rifle company commanded by Sr Lt S. Kalinin from the second echelon and 
consolidated the success. 

Chemical Warfare Support of Artillerymen 


Moscow KRASNAYA ZVEZDA in Russian 12 Jul 79 p ! 


[Article from Group of Soviet Forces in Germany by Sr Lt M. Snigur: “Precise 
Coordination in Exercises: Artillerymen and Chemical Werfare Specialists” ] 


[Text] As the senior chief foresaw, the “enemy” employed “nuclear” weapons 
to achieve combat preponderance. The artillery battalion commanded by Capt 
V. Prudkin got into a zone of radioactive contamination. After crossing it, 
the subunit broke off action for decontamination. Chemical warfare special- 
ists commanded by Sr Lt Yu. Bersenev came to the artillerymen's assistance. 
They operated capably and showed that summer training had enriched them with 
diversified knowledge and firm skills. 





The chemical warfare specialists’ precise work in this exercise helped the 
artillery battalion soon enter battle again and perform all the missions 
assigned it. 


Combat Engineer Support co Tankers 
Moscow KRASNAYA ZVEZDA in Russian 12 Jul 79 p 1 


Article from Group of Soviet Forces in Germany by Maj Yu. Dubovenko: 
"Precise Coordination in Exercises: Tankers and Combat Engineers") 


[Text] The tank battalion commanded by Capt A. Sotnikov, which was attacking 
in the depth of the “enemy” defenses, encountered an antitank ditch in its 
path. Bypassing the obstacle would have meant not only much loss of time, 
but also losses in combat equipment, since the ditch was registered by the 
defenders’ fire. 


The battalion commander ordered a heavy mechanized bridge team from the 
attached engineer-technical platoon commanded by Sr Lt A. Zhmaylo moved up 
into che combat formations. Under cover of the tanks’ fire the bridgelayers 
bettered the norms of combat work and laid the bridge. The attack continued 
successfully. 


Air Defense Support of River Crossing 
Moscow KRASNAYA ZVEZDA in Russian 12 Jul 79 p 1} 


[Article from Group of Soviet Forces in Germany by Maj V. Zhitarenko: 
"Precise Coordination in Exercises: Assault Crossing Personnel and Air Defense 
Personnel") 


(Text) The attacking suopunits moved up to the river. Weapons on the oppo- 
site bank were neutralized by artillery fire. The assault crossing company 
commanded by Sr Lt M. Kibarov began movine tle tank and artillery subunits 
across the water obstacle. 


But soon the defenders’ aircraft appeared over the assault crossing sector. 
The tracked self-propelled ferries with equipment aboard could fall under 
bombing and missile strikes... The AAA battery commanded by Sr Lt A. 
Sosnitskiy concucted a successful battle against the air targets. 


Using such reliable cover, the assault crossing company completed the move 
of the attackers’ main body to the opposite bank of the river in the desig- 
nated time. The main body entered battle from the move, expanding the cap- 
tured base of operations. 
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WORK OF ENCINEER ROAD COMPANY DESCRIBED 
Moscow KRASNAYA ZVEZDA in Russian 13 Jul 79 p i 
[Article by Capt Ye. Kovalev: “Crosscountry Route"™| 


[Text] Motorized rifle subunits attacking in the first echelon were 
advancing stubbornly, breaking through the “enemy” defenses. The moment 
came when fresh forces were required for exploiting their success. The 
commander decided to commit second echelon subumits. Their forward movement 
to the line of commitment was made over crosscountry routes prepared by 
personnel of the reinforced engineer road company commanded by Sr Lt A. 
Kashkov. 


A crosscountry route... If you #roused any of Sr Lt Kashkov's subordinates 
in the middle of the night they would say that this is a strip of terrain 

selected and prepared for troop movement off the roads. But they know more 
than just theory. They often have to lay crosscountry routes in exercises. 


And so now, the reinforced company commanded by Sr Lt Kashkov, which was 
moving ahead of the second echelon, represented a specially equipped 
engineer road subunit capable of making passages in obstacles quickly and 
arranging crossings over barriers... In other words, laying a crosscountry 
route. 


I saw this route on the commander's working map. The thin, interrupted 
lines led across a river, a swamp and a thicket to where the subunits would 
enter battle. But before they moved there, Sr Lt Kashkov and his subordi- 
nates had to work a great deal. 


The reconnaissance and road clearance group commanded by Lt N. Makhovin was 
moving in the lead. At this officer's initiative the company personnel made 
high socialist pledges prior to the exercise. Operational newssheets passed 
from hand to hand gave an appeal: “You will give the crosscountry route in 
the shortest possible time and with outstanding quality!" The appeal worked. 
One had to see the enthusiasm with which the soldiers worked. 





An antitank ditch was the first obstacle which Lt Makhovin's group encountered. 
route clearance dozer immediately moved forward. Driver-mechanic Jr Sgt 

P. Alekseyev took the vehicle up to the very edge of the ditch, sharply lowered 
the blade to the edge and shoved the dirt to the bottom. After a few such 

the passage was ready. 


But ahead lay new obstacles. Reconnaissance soon reported that a bridge 

wor r support a crossing over a small stream. A group headed 
I t A in was immediately sent to the area indicated by the scouts. The 
lieutenant is a new arrival in the company, but he knows equipment and most 
important, loves his profession. The route across the river and the swampy 
sect idjacent to it was laid with a bettering of the nora. 

The movement support detachment moved further, leaving behind it a bridge 
for tanks and infantry combat vehicles. And a leaflet hung next to a road 
marker set up at the bridge on-remp by the marking group. It told how Lt 
Sanin's subordinates operated in outstanding fashion in this sector of the 
route 

In sending forward a group headed by Lt Makhovin, the company commander 
warned that mined sectors might be encountered along its route. And that is 


what happened: Scouts detected a minefield. A tank equipped with a mine 
earing roller joined in the work. It took the crew headed by Jr Sgt L. 
susev a few minutes to make a passage. In order to widen it, Sr Lt Kashkov 
decided to bring in Jr Sgt N. Raskov's subordinates for the work. This 
combat engineer squad is the best in the company. It coped with the task 


They had to proceed further with caution. An encounter with the “enemy” was 
ssible at any moment. Therefore the company commander ordered all groups 
to reinforce vigilance. The precautionary measures proved not to be exces- 
t was only a short distance to the designated line when the scouts 
: “enemy” combat engineers. They were laying mines and obstacles 
along a dirt road. Motorized riflemen and tankers attached to the company 
rushed to help the reconnaissance and road clearance group. The “enesy” 
sabotage eroup was destroyed. Now Sr Lt Kashkov could report to the 
commander who had dispatched the movement support detachment that the cross- 
country route was ready. And somewhere not far off the engines already vere 
rumbling. Tanks and infantry combat vehicles of the second echelon subunits 
were moving up to the line of commitment. 
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INFANTRY USE OF SMOKESCREEN DESCRIBED 
Moscow KRASNAYA ZVEZDA in Russian 15 Jul 79 p |! 


[Article by Sr Lt A. Petrenko, Order of Lenin Moscow Military District: 
"Under Cover of Smoke") 


[Text] Time was hurrying Gds Capt Ye. Vinogradov in making a decision, but 
it appeared that he was delaying. The battalion commander was attempting to 
find a way out of the situation at hand. It was compiicated. The company 
attacking on the right flank was not able to overcome the “enemy” defenses 
in the strongpoint from the move. Gds Sr Lt V. Krokhin, commander of the 
company attacking on the left, already was prepared to come to his neigh- 
bor’s help and attack the “enemy” in the flank. And this would have been 
reasonable, but then the reconnaissance reported that the “enemy” was taking 
advantage of folds in the terrain to move up tanks and artillery to the left 
flank. 


The “enemy's” plan was clear. By tying up the company operating on the 
right flank in a fire fight, he hoped to force the subunit attacking on the 
left to deploy with its front toward the strongpoint and then counterattack 
it in the flank after moving the tanks from ambush. 


Then the decision was ready. The battalion commander ordered Sr Lt Krokhin 
to continue to advance in the previous direction and to be ready to repulse 
a tank counterattack. In case of success Gds Capt Vinogradov was prepared 
to commit his reserve. To conceal his movement he ordered varicolored 
smokes laid down in some sectors. 


Artillerymen commanded by Sr Lt N. Petrukhnenko operated with precision. 
Several accurate rounds created a dense cloud of smoke. It enveloped the 
firing positions of “enemy” antitank weapons, which of course could not help 
but affect firing accuracy. Meanwhile the attached mortar battery commanded 
by Gds Capt Yu. Mishchenko "smoked" the “enemy" mortarmen from the ravine. 


The “enemy” infantry was left for just a few minutes without the support of 
its artillery, but even this proved sufficient for the attackers. Taking 
immediate advantage of the confusion in the defenders’ combat formations, 
the motorized riflemen attacked the strongpoint decisively. The “enemy” now 
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no longer was up to a counterattack. The tanks which had been made ready for 
this were required for the defense. 


In estimating the battalion's actions in this exercise phase, Lt Gen Tank 
Trps N. Pronyayev, deputy commander for combat training of the Order of 

Lenin Moscow Military District, emphasized in particular the motorized 
riflemen's capable use of smokes. Under their cover the subunit commander 
accomplished the necessary realignments in the combat formation, committed 
the reserve under cover and left the “enemy" without fire cover for a certain 
time. All this facilitated the success. 


In all tactical problems and exercises Gds Capt Vinogradov teaches subordi- 
nates to achieve surprise in battle. Even before this he made skillful use 
of smokes for this purpose. I recall an instance where the battalion 
commander employed smoke to conceal the true intent of his actions. Using 
smokepots in a moving vehicle, the battalion commander managed to “persuade” 
the defenders that subunits were being shifted along a dirt road in the 
direction of a grove. This is the spot from which the “enemy” expected an 
attack. But the battalion attacked fren a completely different direction... 


It is general y known that smokes were used widely during the Great 
Patriotic War “o achieve surprise in battle and to lead the enemy astray. 

It is hardly necessary to mention how important it is to use this experience 
creatively. Attention is directed to this during officers’ command training 
as well in the regiment where Gds Capt Vinogradov serves. The high mark 
received by the motorized riflemen in the exercise attests to the fact that 
frontline experience also is used effectively in the battalion. 
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Moscow KRASNAYA ZVEZDA in Ru lan is Jul iD 2 
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Excerpts}; Some years ago I was appointed chief f the military department 
»9— the Novocherkassk Polytechnical Institute. I must < that found 


my new environment somewhat confusing at first. After all. 1 had served for 
many iong years in the troops prior to this, and all of my dealings wer: 
with military servicemen, and now I had to work with students, 4 sort of 
peopie unfamiliar to me. With what sort of yardstick was I t Dp] ict 
them? To what should I devote my principal attention in their training- 
to tactics or to drili, to special disciplinesSor to the general military 


requiations/? 





Jne of the directions of our work is that of utilizing revolutionary, 

ttie, ana iabor traditions for indoctrination purposes. The traditions 
me institute itself in particular. After all, its graduates include 
s Of the Soviet Union, 13 heroes of socialist labor, andc seven 
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—Cacemicians. Hundreacs oO 


f former students have been awarded peacetime 
orders and medals. And we try to do everything necessary to see that our 


jraduates would be capable of heroism when the time comes. 

We have ur Giftficulties as well. In the troops and in the military train- 
ing institutions, the commanders, political workers, and instructors are 
constantiy in communication with the students, and they have unlimited 
poSsibiiities for influencing them in the classrooms, in the field, «ni in 
tne Daerracks. We, however, see our students only on days devoted to .«ssons 
if z ar Um t 

I on yeard the opinion that the effectiveness of indoctrination cannot be 
high uncer such conditions. But my point of view is different: I feel that 
the uniqueness of these conditions simply imposes a special responsibility 
upon us, requiring greater flexibility fom us and obligating us to organ- 


ize the work in such a way that every minute the student is present in the 
Jepartment is utilized for indoctrination. 


How Go we reach this goal? Before he even gets to the department the student 
Somes across the portraits of institute graduates who had distinguished 
themseives in battles in defense of the Soviet motherland. On crossing the 
tnresnoid, the young person immediately finds himself in a military atmos- 
pnere: an orderly, and crisp reports by duty officers to the instructor. 
Petty this might all seem, but it does discipline the students. This is 
precisely why you will never see carelessly attired, misbehaving young people 
in the classrooms and corridors. 


We talk with the students about military ethics and about the moral counten- 

f an officer. We of course make use of a system of reward and punish- 
ment. But the main measure of influence is the persona] ‘xample of the in- 
tructors and all personnel of the department. An exemplary appearance, 
pumetuality, and strictly maintained mutual relationships between ourselves 
umd with students--all of this, practice shows, teaches the students, en- 

urages them to act in precisly the same way, and insures an inseparable 
1SSOciation between word and deed. 


The imutructors have special logs in which they keep records of satisfaction 
f mpetiation pledges made by the students, of rewards and punishments, and 
f ial assignments. This helps us to objectively evaluate the state of 
iffairs in each subunit, and to take immediate steps to correct shortcomings. 
11S work is being carried on with special competency and effectiveness by 
Tikhonov, V. Yudin, and L. Bykov, Major A. Vasil'yev, and others. Their 
training platoons invariably attain high results. 


es considerable attention to work with students during 
free time. Discussions of the most timely materials prblished in the 
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@ilitary press are organized in the platoons. Incidental me out of 
four students is 4 subscriber to KRASNAYA ZVEZDA. This he 

reserve officers to remain within the mainstream of all of the most import- 
ant events occurring in the army and navy. Wall newspapers publicizing the 
experience Gf the best students and criticizing the lagging students are 
published in the training subunits. 

Much has been done by the department, but perhaps we have eve. more to do 
That is what the CPSU Central Committee decree “On Further improvement of 
Ideological and Political Indoctrination” tel 


elis us. Implementing this de- 
cree, we will continue to seek ways to enter the minds and hearts of the 
people, and to nurture patriots who deeply recognize their personal responsi- 
bility for the safety of the motherland anc study military affairs in true 
fashion. 
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VACATION FACILITIES FOR MILITARY FAMILIES DESCRIBED 
Mowcow KRASNAYA ZVEZDA in Russian 18 Jul 79 p 4 


\Article by Col V. Stepanov, chief, USSR Ministry of Defense Tourist Base 
Fudepsta: “Take the Whole Family to the Tourist Base”) 


|Excerpts) This is the second year that army and navy tourist bases are wel- 
coming servicemen coming to them on leave together with their families. This 
new form of vacationing has attained great popularity in short time. It 
would be sufficient to point out that just our base alone--Kudepsta--was 
visited by about 2,900 officers together with their wives and children in 
the past season. Many of them, incidentally, visited us after a rather lung 
interval, associated almost always with the appearance of a child. Moreover, 
even after the children had grown up, far from all young spouses were ab.2 
to return to the vacation facilities. How could they do so if there is no 
one to baby-sit a son or a daughter? On the other hand the tourist bases 
would not accept children. In the end, both the parents and the children 
were deprived of the fond memories produced by tours on one’s own land. In 
a word, life itself forced us to begin seriously organizing family vacations 
for military servicemen. 


In the past season and in the first months of the present season we have 
accumulated a certain amount of experience. We now kno how to form the 
groups: It would be best to include children of approximately the same aye 
together with the parents--it would be more interesting for the children in 
this way. Experience has shown us how to organize personal services and 
lodgings while on the road, and how to maintain a schedule to which the child- 
ren had been accustomed previously. We try to carefully think out the routes 
of the tours, turning our attention mainly on their instructiveness and 
safety, as well as to seeing that the routes took the tourists not far from 
population centers (medical or other assistance might be needed suddenly), 

and thet toere would necessarily be suitably outfitted shelters along the way 
which could afford protection in bad weather and permit the tourists to 
prepare hot food. It is also important to correctiy select a pace of travel 
acceptable to all--otherwise the journey would be tiring. During halts the 
children should be amused with games, help should be given to them in master- 
ing tourist ways, and on days that they remain at the base all of the conditions 
should be created for them for athletic activities and for work on the GTO 
["Ready For Labor and Defense of the USSR") norms. 
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w KRASNAYA EZDA in Russian 22 Jul 79 p 2 
¥. j Ma Baris ‘Worldly Concerns”! 
rpts The editorial board recently receieved a letter from N. Berezhnaya, 
fficer’s wife who wrote that there were difficulties in getting quali- 
medical care for women and children at the military post in which she 
iiving. She wrote that whenever anvthing happened, she had to travel 
ity, and transportation to it was not anything to brag about. Nelya 
. 1yevna concluded her letter as follows: "Do not think that we are 
Oiled But we are sometimes hurt to the bottoms of our souls when certain 
efs turn away from our needs, as if they were something secondary. It has 
é Mad times, for example, that we petitioned Major V. Davidyuk to at 
ast provide bus service to the railroad station, but all we ever got in re- 
s@ was refusals . 
itwardly the post i imilar to many military posts I have seen in the Far 
ist a in Siberia and in other places where life has transformed into ser- 
ind vice versa. Places where women must rise to alerts together with 
und where children are able to recognize the companies of their 
m the ng that they sing while they march or from other clues 
t ild grasp. As a rule friendship becomes strong at such posts, 
: trouble are always backed up to the hilt, since nothing brings 
r together, nothing unifies them as much as a common concern, as 
ti mnon difficulties. As a rule, any -1y.... 
. inday. Ever I came across Major V. Davidyuk, the commander of the 
: i lintenance attalion, at headquarters. I could see that his official 
: would not leave im be even on days off. 
nir Matveyevi nad been the battalion commander for less than 4 year. 
idy managed to recommend himself as a willful, knowleagable person. 
what they said about him at the political section: "A hard commander, 
lefend hi wn grounds, he goes nights without sleep, and vet all of 
pment ilways fully ready for action.” 
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irectorate, Group of Soviet Forces in Germany: “The Most Dependable Path”) 


xt | wouid like to begin my discussion of some problems in indoctrina- 
rned with strengthening military discipline with an example. 
te f the regiments experienced the following incident. A compan; 
was rightfully illed one of the best in the formation began losing it 
jot only the quality of combat and political training but also mil 
e deteriorated. Many hastened to explain this by chance, by 
ids . But .* was later found out that chance nad nothing to do with it. 
iptain . Gerasimyuk, the company commander, had been passive in 
formaric: f his responsibilities for a long time already. Personnel 
joctrination had weakened considerably and the commander himself tolerated 
ace t ai LOL ine 
ere is no need to go into details. The problem lies elsewhere: Why had the 


anediate supervisor, did not display sufficient watchfulness or adhergnce to 
uwtyprinciples. They failed to adequately study Gerasimyuk's moral-political 
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. Mednikov, Military Council Member, “hief, Political 


nmmun i ne been corrected earlier? Simply because the regiment commander, 
leputies, the party committee, and Lieutenant V. Stoylov, the officer's 





i working qualities, and they failed to catch sight of the first signs of 
ipping downward in his behavior. And yet he was well within their field of 


example of this sort is instructive. References to benign neglect are often 
ed in attempts at justifying the mistakes of subordinates. But it would ve 
atural is ic} ises to ask whether anyone had considered the problems at all. 
ether anyone had penetrated into the complex inner world of the individual, 


mught the ‘forms and methods of the most effective influence upon his mind 
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2 a 
} ‘ yme t Lam we : rve the !f Lowinag railkins 
11 ipline and it e ence and isnificance, some educa- 
. f -ola trit Kpressions, propaganda, itch-phrases, simpli- 
a . 
: cc . inka at i y S Of™ t t re mr 1ceé ’ 
: . . ° it ut - . tte t . . ; te rit * 
4iSGom i needed--a loud voice i aii that as 
Ly, t i been not that wherever ommanders tolerate 


lascipiinary problems, we see a clear tendency for 
nati ind iack of tactfulness in communication 
} talk and report ntaining catchy phrases. Such leaders 
ail w e external appearance of their measures, 


it to why these measures are sometimes not very effec- 


irch for effective ways to influence the soldier 
t t mor : An attempt is made to cloak discussions of 


ir forms--a jiscussion evenings, debates, and so on. 
t not inate ignificantly, we observe the same La~k- 


arm llow appeals and ventional wisdoms. 


xamples Examples of truly creative solution of incdoc- 
ms. lex the unit commanded by Lieutenant Colonel S. 

lt i primiti' ways are decisively extirpated in propaganda 

’ la rsistent etfort is made to raise the quality of each 

irehigh. I would say that discussions of discipline are 

ta ierm ievel. They Know how to examine this topic in close 
) the unique features of the present stage of developed social- 
wit t hn w tas) f mnunist indoctrination, with wartime heroism and 

t : mbat, with the problems of shaping the new man, 
jica C1 | in the world. The propagandists explain to 
| 


ntif persuasively, vividly, and graphically--that 


: inseparab] trait of the Soviet soldier, a 


trait that the ight against iack of discipline, against 


ition . the norms of our morality is a 
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Articie by Engr-Col L. Nechayuk ana Engr-Maj} oO. Bobrakov: “Where Are the 


xt This is the third time that KRASNAYA ZVEZDA 
is been forced to return to the problem of an 
rresponsible attitude by officials toward intro- 
luction of a technical innovation and toward ful- 
fillment of promises made by them in response to 


riticism published in the press. 


Let us ix with a brief history. KRASNAYA ZVEZDA spoke out twice in the 
ir ("The Pr f Red Tape,” 11 July and “Avoiding What Is Most Important,” 
mie z in an effort to arrive at an objective and effective approach 
to introducing a technical innovation which is capable of raising the effec- 
t Ss,andquality with which mast antennas are serviced and insuring a sav- 
many thousands of rubles in state assets. 
wSpaper's position was supported by authoritative specialists and exec- 
t ns and organications interested in using the new Gev ces. 
ion, mrade Ye. N. Zinov'yev's proposal is valuable and should be 
to the appropriate operating organizatior, wrote Engineer-‘4abor 
\ ibbotin to the editor. 
the usefulness of the device for servicing mast guy wires, pro- 
N. Zinov'yev, we have decided to write up a plan for its intro- 
rted Engineer-Major General A. Panekin. 
nr wratte ip a plan for introducing devices making use of the invention 
ia@gested by mrade Ye. N, Zinov'yev. The devices are to be used 
personnel of troop units to service mast antennas,” reported Major 
f Aviation A. Roshchin. A concrete plan for introducing the innova- 
' n, whi wa ipproved by the hief of the Air Force Main Headquarters on 23 
tober i978, Wa attached to his letter. 
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NEW SOVIET LARGE REPLENISHMENT SHIP "BEREZINA’ DESCRIBED 
Prankfurt/Main SOLDAT UND TECHNIK in German No 8, Aug 79 pp 426-429 


\Article by Siegfried Breyer: “First Large Combat Group Replenishment 
Ship of the Soviet Navy"; subtitle: "Moscow Is Laying the Groundwork 
for Underway Logistics” |] 


‘Text] At the end of 1978 and--probably not for the last time--again in 
February 1979, the first large combat group replenishment ship of the 
soviet Navy transited the Turkish Straits. Her name could be read on 
each side of the after section: “Berezina,” after the White Russian . 
river where Napoleon would neariv~ meet his fate and which he succeeded 

in crossing only with effort and wich very heavy losses, when the 
Russians at the end of 1812 had caused the turning point of his campaign 
of ynquest and forced hin into retreat. From her outward appearances 
this ship made it clear that she seems to perform the functions of a POL 
tanker, stores ship and ammunition ship at the same time. She is com- 
parable in only a limited way to th» heretofore largest Soviet replenisn- 
ment type (Boris Khilikin” Class) and is with some certainty 4 new 
sonetruction from the keel up, and in no way a linear extension based 


on that class. 


oly externally, but aleo based on her overall function, “Berezina”™ 
orresponds to the Fast Combat Support Ships of the “Sacramento” Class, 

but without matching their size--ships of the “Sacramento” Class have a 

full 1 displacement of 52,500 tons and are 242 = long. However, 

| tina” with ber full load displacement estimated at 35,000 to 40,000 

ss and wer “imensions of 209 x 24.5 x 11 @ (LOA, beam, and draft) holds 
od place tnternationally for such highly specialized ships. in 





second place she is between the aforesentioned “Sacramento” Class and 

the Likewise American “Wichita” Clas, which has a full load displace- 

y f 37,360 tons and dimensions .. 206.7 x 29.3 x 10.2 a. The cargo 
pacity of “Berezina” is estimated at 20,009 tons, which would correspond 

exactly to that of the “Wichita” Class.* The transfer of supplies is 

*For the Wichtta’ Class the cargo capacity is given at 160,000 barrels 


Liguid .argo, 600 tens of ammunition, 290 tons dry stores and 100 
tone refrigerated stores. 
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accomplished with an apparently highly sophisticated system similar to 
the wellsknown American F/.ST (Fast Shuttle Transfer System) installa- 
tions. Between the forwurd and the after superstructure blocks there 
are three.goal-post masts at nearly equal intervals. The middle one of 
these has an especis iy iong athwart boom, which to all appearances 
serves to hoist hv + {| aes. The goal-post masts forward of and abaft 

it are conspicuous for their slightly inboard leaning posts, on the 
outboard side of which the characteristic FAST installations can be 
seen. In this area are located the replenishment deck with the 
individual tank connections and valves. There is also a deck house 
there with a 360° view--that is probably the control station from which 
the replenishment operation is directed and transfer control exercised. 
A not quite so large replenishment deck adjoins the forward superstruc- 
ture block; in its area there is presumably a cargo hatch or an elevator 
for bulky stores. Laterally in the midship section there are installed 
a total of four deck cranes, which from their externally solid-looking 
construction give the impression that they are capable of lifting at 
least 20 tons. An additional deck crane is located abaft the pair of 
stacks. "“Berezina” is conceived primarily for beam replenishment; it 

is to be assumed that an adequately safe interval can be maintained from 
the ship in order to prevent damage and to permit higher speed adjust- 
ments. Moreover there must obviously be installations--at least accord- 
ing to Western concepts--for the automatic tension control not only of 
the FAST connections, but also of the hose connections, in order to pre- 
vent sagging or excessive tightness. Probe-like connections, like the 
ones on aircraft for in-flight refueling, are certainly very likely for 
the hose lines. Also, deck rails, pallet and basket stowage of part of 
the cargo and, in the area of the holds, fork lifts can be expected, 
everything corresponding to modern technology and customary in the large 
and medium navies of the Western world for more than two decades, in 
order to assure rapid availability of the required supplies at any time. 
Freezers for provisions, shops for minor repairs and maintenance work 


and air conditioning for the crew's living and work spaces are also very 
likely. 


The stern of the high-sided hull is the conventional spoon stern, and 
the*bow is a bulbous bow form. Proceeding from the estimated dimen- 
sions--about 199 meters was used as the length at the waterline--we can 
count on a length/beam ratio of about 8.0 to 8.1, which means a very good 
coefficient of fineness for ships intended for such service and which in 
turn indicates a comparatively high speed (in the case of the "Wichita" 
Class, which makes 20 kn, this ratio is about 6.6--therefore substan- 
tially less favorable for speed that that of “Berezina"). This is the 
one factor which favors a higher speed; the other factor is the two 
stacks installed adjacent to each other with only a small space between, 
for they attest to an adequate, therefore sufficiently powerful powe: 
plant, which consists wholly or in part of gas turbines. Therefore the 
lowest speed which can probably be attributed to “Berezina" is 22 kn. 
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The armament takes adequate account of the special need to protect 3 
ship type eminently important for far-ranging logistics. Not only guns 
can be discerned on "Berezina," but also--and this for the first time 
on a Soviet ship of this category--a SAM system and ASW weapons. 


Specifically, they are: 


--An SA-N-4 system with extendable and retractable twin launcher in the 
concentional silo-type arrangement with the associated POP GROUP antenna 
array for fire control, the former on the after superstructure and the 
latter on the after tripod mast. 


--Two twin 57 mm L/80 AA in an elevated arranyzement forward of the 
bridge with the associated MUFF COB fire control on the bridge. 


-~-4x6 23 mm Gatling on each side of the after superstructure block with 
one each BASS TILT fire control on a console on each side close abaft 
the twin stacks. 


--2x6 MBU-4500 or MBU-4500A, one on each side forward of the bridge. 


There is a helicopter platform aft with a hangar of large dimensions. 
To all appearances this is the KAMOV-25 HORMONE observed on "Berezina," 
the ship-borne A/S helicopter component, but the hangar also possibly 
provides space for one or more helicopters for transport duties. 


The STRUT CURVE all-around search radar on the bridge mast, the two 
DON-2 navigation radars below it and the HIGH POLE-A antenna of the IFF 
installation are part of the standard equipment of modern Soviet war- 
ships. 


"Bereziua" was built by the "61 Kommunar” Shipyard in Nikolaev. Keel 
laying was as far back as 1974; she was launched the following year, 
but was not able to be commissioned until mid-1978. With her (and any 
subsequent sister ships) the Soviet Navy now has in its possession an 
instrument which was heretofore still missing from its wide-ranging 
operating combat groups. Even if "Berezina" does not travel in close 
company with them, she is still capable of rendering extremely useful 
services in the supply service shuttling between base and operations 
area, and a combat group operating in the open sea is more dependent 
on her today than ever before. 


FIGURE CAPZIONS 


Pages 426-427 


Fig. 1. Top: This photo of "Berezina" was taken in 1978 in the Black 
Sea, before she had left it for the first time. 
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Fig. 2. Bottom: Line drawing, side view of “Berezina." The detail 
drawings show the construction of the goal-post masts to which the 
arrows point. 


Page 428 


Fig. 3. Top left: The size of "“Berezina" is especially evident from 
this perspective. Clearly visible is the boom of the middle goal-post 
mast which covers nearly the entire upper deck. 


Fig. 4. Bottom right: View of the helicopter deck of "Berezina” with 
a KAMOV-25 HORMONE A/S helicopter. To the left at the edge of the 
photo the hangar is just visible. 


Page 429 


Figs. 5a through 5f: Modern Western fleet supply ships. For purposes 
of comparison with "Berezina" we have assembled a collection of photos 
of modern supply ships of Western navies. Whoever looks at these photos 
carefully and compares them with “Berezina" will see a series of points 
of correspondence. Quite obviously the Soviets have for many years very 
attentively observed and currently evaluated the naval logistics of the 
Western fleets. They have now shown a profit from that effort in 
“Berezina." In Photo (a) can be seen the Fast Combat Support Ship 
"Detroit" of the U.S. "Sacramento" Class. This ship displacing more 
than 50,000 tons fully loaded is the fastest in its category. A steam 
turbine delivering 73,600 kW (100,000 hp) drives her at up tc 26 kn. 
Photo (b) below shows "Milwaukee" of the U.S. "Wichita" Class, which is 
most closely comparable to "Berezina" in size, dimensions, and capacity. 
Photo (c) shows the British "Olna" of the so-called OL Class (because 
the names of all three ships begin with this syllable). Her cargo 
capacity is more than 24,000 tons, of which only nearly 20,000 tons are 
fuel. Photo (d) shows the French "Durance," a ship barely 160 m in 
length. Her cargo capacity is 10,000 tons. Her paired stacks are very 
similar to those of "Berezina."" In Photo (e) is the Canadian "Protec- 
teur," with a cargo capacity of more than 16,000 tons. In the last 
photo can be seen the Dutch "Poolster" during an exercise in company 
with the German destroyer "Schleswig-Holstein" and the Norwegian frigate 
"Trondheim." "Poolster" can carry a cargo of about 10,000 tons. All 
these supply ships have in common a large helicopter deck with hangar 
and modern cargo handling equipment, as found also on "Berezina." 
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